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PEEFACE. 



Some three years ago I put out a little volume 
entitled "About Men and Things: Papers from 
my Study Table Drawer." 

It was very kindly spoken of in nearly every 
one of the numerous critical notices it received, 
and I have reason to think it was liked by most 
of the readers it found. Many both among the 
reviewers and the readers were pleased to express 
a desire for more papers from the Table Drawer. 
In compliance with this desire I have brought 
out another collection of miscellaneous papers. I 
am fain to hope that thoughtful and cultivated 
readers who liked "Dr. Oldham's Talks," and the 
little book "About Men and Things," will find 
something to like in this collection of essays and 
sketches. 
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SATAN AS A MORAL PHILOSOPHER 



It is a grand scene that disclosed in the opening 
of that wonderful old drama the Book of Job: the 
convocation of the heavenly hosts in the presence 
of the Lord; Satan coming among them; the Lord 
vouching for Job's excellence, and Satan propos- 
ing to have his integrity put to trial. No wonder 
it struck the imagination of Goethe — suggesting 
the prologue of his drama of Faust, and the wager 
offered by Mephistopheles: Was rettet iJir? what 
'will you bet I can not get possession of the soul 
of Faust. 

Mr. Froude has written a remarkable article 
on the Book of Job which he characterizes as 
" the grandest poem in Hebrew literature " though 
" of unknown date and unknown authorship, the 
language impregnated with strange idioms and 
strange allusions, un- Jewish in form and in fierc- 
est hostiUty with Judaism ... no mention 
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or hint is there throughout the poem of Jewish 
traditions or Jewish certainties;" and the God of 
the poem, as he takes it^ is " not the Hebrew God, 
the God of a peculiar people, but the Father of 
mankind." And the Satan of the drama, as he 
construes it, is not after the common Hebrew no- 
tion (and the common Christian notion) a fallen 
archangel impudently intruding into the Divine 
presence, but a member of the "court of heaven"; 
"not the prince of this world and the enemy of 
God, but the angel of judgment, the accusing 
spirit whose mission was to walk to and fro over 
the earth and carry up to heaven an account of 
the sins of mankind." 

I do not propose to discuss Mr. Froude's theory 
of the character of Satan. Whichever view — 
whether Mr. Froude's or the common one — be ac- 
cepted — makes no difference so far as what I have 
in mind to say is concerned. In either view the 
drama represents Satan in the character of accuser. 
He does not deny the virtuous excellence and re- 
ligious uprightness of Job's external life; but he 
vilifies the motive and principle from which it 
springs. He asseils that the princely old chieftain 
serves the Lord only from motives of self-interest. 
Not for nothing, he says, does Job serve the Lord. 
He has a shrewd eye to his own advantage. He 
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finds his profit in the service. He finds himself 
well paid for it. You have — says the accuser to 
the Lord — ^you have environed him with every 
kind of earthly prosperity. This is the motive of 
his goodness. His goodness is merely a wise pol- 
icy, a sagacious calculation of profit and loss, a 
sharp lookout for himself. But reverse your deal- 
ings with him; strip him of his prosperities and 
enjoyments; let him see your hand oppressing him 
with calamities and miseries, and ^'he will curse 
thee to thy face." 

The old drama represents the Lord as accepting 
the suggestion of Satan and surrendering his ser- 
vant to the trial proposed. We are told to what 
depths of desolation and misery this magnificent 
princely chiefs this " greatest man in all the East," 
was reduced. We are told too "vvith what substan- 
tial integrity he bore the trial he was subjected to. 

But I am not going to dwell upon the details 
of this trial and its issue, nor upon the lessons 
which this old poem is commonly construed as 
mainly intended to enforce. I confine myself to 
a consideration of the ethical doctrine maintained 
by Satan — which I do not remember to have seen 
anywhere particularly noted. Mr. Froude indeed 
speaks of " the accusing angel charging Job with 
interested piety and of being obedient because it 
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was his policy."- But he does not distinctly touch 
the point I make, which is this : that when Satan 
charged Job with serving the Lord only for the 
profit he got by it, he admitted — he virtually as- 
serted it as a principle perfectly understood and 
accepted between himself and the Lord — ^that such 
a goodness was no genuine goodness at all. 

Now herein Satan appears as a sounder moral 
philosopher than the ethical system-makers — ^in 
the long succession from Epicurus and Horace to 
Hobbes, Locke, Helvetius, Paley and down to our 
day — who make self-interest the sole ultimate prin- 
ciple of human conduct; who lay it down that the 
supreme motive which leads good men to be good 
is the advantage they expect to gain; who say 
there can be no higher motive and need be none. 

This doctrine is a libel on man and on God. 
And the instincts of human nature, the dictates of 
every unpervei-ted conscience, repudiate it. Imag- 
ine a man declaring that there is no essential abso- 
lute rightness or wrongness in moral action, or at 
all events that he does not feel, that a thing being 
what you call right is any reason why he should 
do it, unless he is to get some personal advantage 
for doing it ; and that he does not feel that a thing 
being what you call wrong is any reason why he 
should not do it, unless he is to get some harm 
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or trouble to himself from doing it; that he does 
not see any reason why he should serve the Lord 
rather than Satan except that the Lord will pay 
him the best; — imagine a man saying all this. 
Would it not strike the bulk of unsophisticated 
minds as something monstrous? Yet it is pre- 
cisely what the doctrine of those who make the 
essence of virtue to consist in its utility, and the 
grounding motive to virtue to consist in a regard 
to its consequences, amounts to when put in plain 
practical terms. It is a doctrine which over- 
throws the foundation of all genuine goodness and 
drives all true morality out of the universe. The 
common sense and common conscience of mankind 
lifts up its' voice against it every day of life and 
everywhere in the world — by the way and in the 
house, in the field and in the market and in all 
transactions between man and man. 

No doubt it serves the turn of this world's 
earthly uses if a man does outwardly what is right, 
no matter what his inward motives may be. No 
doubt he who is honest merely because he is 
shrewd enough to perceive that honesty is the best 
policy will get along with his fellow-men as well 
as he who is honest from an inward principle of 
honesty — ^provided his fellow-men do not know his 
lack of honest principle. If a man fulfils his prom- 
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ise or performs his contract in Wall street, merely 
because it would be troublesome or injurious to 
himself not to do so, no doubt that answers the 
turn of Wall street's mere Wall street uses as well 
as the most delicate and sublimated sense of verac- 
ity and honor could do. But let the man proclaim 
aloud through all Wall street his destitution of the 
internal principle of veracity and honor, and that 
he is honest merely because he thinks it politic to 
be so ; then all Wall street with one consent would 
unite in holding him to be a knave in grain whom 
it would be foolish to trust any further than one 
clearly saw that he had a sure hold on the man's 
selfish sense of interest in every particular case. 

Such is the spontaneous testimony of the un- 
perverted conscience — ^utter itself where it may. 
Eight is right because it is right. Wrong is 
wrong because it is wrong. Men ought abso- 
lutely to do right because it is right. Men ought 
absolutely never to do wrong because it is wrong. 
Men naturally and necessarily assume that this is 
so. They can not help it. Even the declaration 
of the man who tells you he is honest because 
he thinks honesty the best policy carries with it 
an implicit recognition of the distinction between 
honesty and policy. In short to do right because 
it is right is the ultimate principle of morality. If 
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men act from any other principle their conduct 
may have the outward semblance but it lacks the 
inward essence of goodness. It can not stand at 
the bar of human reason, nor at the bar of God, 
who has established in the human mind and con- 
science the universal and irresistible conviction 
that right-doing is obligatory apart from any con- 
sideration of advantage or reward. 

If this be so, it may be asked, how comes it to 
pass that this truth should ever be denied by men 
who for truth's sake seek to know what is true? 
It comes from the processes of system-weavers 
weaving systematic webs of philosophic thought 
— ^thinking but not thinking clearly through to 
the bottom of the subject; misinterpreting the tes- 
timony of consciousness, confusing things distinct, 
identifying things different, and reversing the true 
order and relation of the facts which make the 
complex whole of human consciousness by putting 
that which is secondary and subordinate in place 
of that which is the first and paramount principle 
of morals. 

The Selfish system in every form of it resolves 
the essence of moral goodness into the pursuit of 
enjoyment. Whether the enjoyment be gross or 
refined, sensual or spiritual, is only a difference of 
individual taste as to the sort of enjoyment pre- 
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ferred; but it makes no difference as to the essen- 
tial character of the system. In every form it 
makes the attainment of enjoyment the highest 
motive to right-doing, the ultimate end of moral 
action. In its highest and most refined form — as 
laid down by Paley — ^it makes virtue to consist in 
" obedience to God for the sake of everlasting hap- 
piness." It resolves the problem of man's earthly 
life into the sole business of securing his enjoy- 
ment in the life to come. This is a very natural 
and innocent, proper and praiseworthy business 
when subordinated to the higher end of becoming 
good now and for goodness' own sake ; but it is a 
poor paltry business when made itself the supreme 
end. Happiness is not the highest end for rational 
beings, either for God or for his creatures: neither- 
present happiness or Paley's everlasting happiness. 
We can not, to be sure, help desiring happiness. 
Very well. It is therefore right to desire it. We 
can not help desiring food when hungry. Very 
well. It is right to desire it. But there is as 
much of the essence of virtue in the one desire as 
in the other — ^that is to say there is none in either. 
Goodness and the true Well-being of rational crea- 
tures are inseparable — ^the latter springs from the 
former. And it marks a sound and healthy state 
of our desires when we prefer the happiness of 
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being good above all other satisfactions. But it is 
never to be forgotten that we are so formed as to 
feel that right-doing is obligatory apart from any 
consideration of the reward it brings. And we are 
lost to goodness, or at best our goodness is defec- 
tive — -just so far as the sole consideration of an 
action being wrong is not of itself a suflScient 
motive to deter us from doing it independent of 
any other consideration. 

In this relation there is something which some- 
times perplexes the thoughts of some minds. The 
Bible, it is said, is full of motives addressed to 
the sensibilities, to the desire of happiness, to the 
hopes and fears of the human heai*t, designed to 
incite us to- do right and deter us from doing 
wrong. Are we not to be influenced by them? 
Did not Moses have "respect to the recompense 
of reward " ? Did not Christ himself " for the joy 
that was set before him endure the cross"? To 
which I reply : aye, it is all very natural and 
proper that we should be influenced by a regard 
to the rewards of goodness. But that must not 
be the sole or the chief motive. If we are influ- 
enced by nothing higher, we shall surely lose our 
reward. Suppose that Moses and that Christ had 
thought of nothing but the reward — ^had not been 
actuated by a pure, disinterested, self-sacrificing 
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love, would they or could they have gained the 
reward ? I make this supposition with great rev- 
erence; but I do not think it wrong to make it. 

The upshot of the matter is this: The love of 
goodness and the desire for happiness are two 
essentially different things. There is no contra- 
diction between them. But they stand in a cer- 
tain order not to be changed: right-doing because 
it is right, the first, the supreme principle of action ; 
the desire for happiness the secondaiy and subor- 
dinate motive. To make the latter the primary 
and supreme object is reversing their true order 
and relation. It is simply what we call preposter- 
ous — ^putting foremost that which belongs behind. 
It is an absurd mistake in the theory of morals 
and pernicious in its practical influence. The Sel- 
fish system — ^the system of Paley and many others 
— ^taught in the schools and underlying the texture 
of multitudes of sermons, goes to subvert the true 
foundation of moral obligation; and would be in- 
finitely pernicious in its effects were it not for 
those instinctive convictions and impulses of the 
human mind and heart which often make men, 
by a happy inconsistency, practically contradict 
what they theoretically assert. 

I often think of an old Prayer that (along with 
many others) has come down through the ages, 
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which puts the distinction and connection between 
goodness and blessedness, right-doing and happi- 
ness in their just relation — ^not in an abstract but 
in a true concrete way, as a living reality in the 
consciousness of the devout spirit; "0 God, who 
hast prepared for those who love thee such good 
things as pass man's understanding, pour into our 
hearts such love towards thee, that we, loving thee 
ahove all things, may obtain thy promises which 
exceed all that we can desire." True love for God 
is a pure disinterested devotion. God himself and 
not his promises is the object of it; and it is only 
by thus loving him ahove all things that we can 
obtain his promises. In such love lies the true 
Eternal Life of the souL 
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A SACKED IDYL. 



The story of Joseph — what a story it is ! Looking 
at it merely as a work of Art — a creation of the 
imagination, a poetic Idyl of Life in the old world 
three thousand years ago and more, nothing can 
be more charming. How simply told yet how pic- 
turesque in the telhng. What beauty and pathos 
in the effect. There is nothing more exquisite in 
the whole compass of human literature. In point 
of situations, scenes and incidents, of human per- 
sons, characters and passions, it is fuller of romantic 
interest and every sort of attraction for the imag- 
ination, the fancy and the heart, than any like pro- 
duction I can name. The legend of Arthur and 
his Eound Table Knights, and Tennyson's Idyls of 
the King — exquisite as they are — fall below the 
story of Joseph. In order to get a full feeling of 
the charm of this old Sacred Idyl, one must study 
it (as one would or should study any great work 
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of poetic Art) until the whole representation is 
vividly reproduced to the imagination and to the 
fancy. 

The first part of the story has its scene in the 
vales among the hills of the land of Canaan. It 
is purely an Idyl of Pastoral Life. We see the 
gray-haired centenarian Patriarch, exceeding rich 
in flocks and herds and with hundreds of retainers 
at his command, living in tents, and moving with 
his twelve sons and their wives and childi'en and 
servants from encampment to encampment in quest 
of pasturage. 

We have the starting point of the story in the 
old man's exceeding love for Joseph, the child of 
his old age borne to him by Kachel his best loved 
wife. He loves Joseph better than all his breth- 
ren, and gives him a coat of many colors — a richly 
colored robe of honor, such as princes and great 
men in the East bestow upon their favorites. This 
partiality provokes the bitter envious hatred of the 
old man's elder sons, and their hatred is greatly 
increased by the dreams dreamed by the youth 
— ^betokening, according to the interpretation put 
upon them, his future predestined supremacy over 
them. To get him out of the way they sell him as 
a slave to some Arabian traders by whom he is 
taken down to Egypt and there sold again. 
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The scene now changes. It is no longer a pure- 
ly Pastoral Idyl of the Vales, but an Idyl of the 
Court of the Egyptian King. 

Here we find Joseph — seventeen years old and 
goodly and well favored in person — a slave in., 
the house of Potiphar, captain of the royal guard, 
where he so wins the esteem and confidence of 
his master by his integrity and ability, that he is 
placed at the head of his household. But repuls- 
ing the criminal advances of his master's wanton 
wife, she in revenge accuses him to her husband, 
by whom he is thrown into prison. But this only 
paves the way to a still higher than his first ad- 
vancement Eightly interpreting the dream of a 
feUow-prisoner leads to his being summoned to 
the presence of the Egyptian king, who has been 
troubled by dreams that baffle the professed divin- 
ers . of the court. He predicts the seven years of 
plenty that were to come, and the seven years of 
famine that were to follow ; and advises the king 
to store aside a fifth part of the grain of the land 
during each year of plenty as a provision against 
the coming years of dearth. His counsel is ac- 
cepted, and the counsellor exalted to the highest 
place of dignity and power in the realm; that he 
may carry out his plans. 

The seven years of plenty pass. The seven years 
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of dearth begin. The crops are cut off, and famine 
begins to press on the inhabitants of Egypt They 
all flock to Joseph, who opens his granaries and 
sells them food — taking first their money, then 
their stock, and lastly their lands, until the whole 
property of the kingdom passes into the hands of 
Pharoah, and the people themselves become his 
servants. 

But the famine also presses sorely on the coun- 
tries adjacent to Egypt. Among those who came 
down to Egypt for food are the ten elder sons 
of Jacob. Joseph knows them as they prostrate 
themselves in his presence, but makes as though 
he knows them not, speaks to them by an inter- 
preter, treats them roughly, charges them with 
being spies and throws them into prison for three 
days, and then releases them on condition of their 
bringing their youngest brother down — one of 
their number meanwhile to be kept in prison as 
a hostage. On this condition only will he absolve 
them from the charge and permit them to trade 
for food to keep their father s family alive. This 
harsh treatment awakens in the ten brothers a 
remorseftd recollection of their conduct to Joseph ; 
and they say one to another, "We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul when he besought us and we would 
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not hear him : therefore is this distress come upon 
ns." — They little thought it was in that brother's 
presence they were humbly bowing down, and 
that he understood their words. "And Joseph 
turned about from them and wept." 

The brothers (all but Simeon the hostage) went 
home, to find their money in each man's grain 
sack with their com. A fresh cause this of alarm 
and distress. 

The ten brothers refuse to go down again into 
Egypt without their little brother with them. The 
father will not consent to his going. But starva- 
tion is staring them in the face.. At length the 
old man yields: little Benjamin is to go with them 
though it almost breaks the father's heart to let 
him go. The "lord of the land," their unknown 
brother, receives them graciously, frees their host- 
age from confinement, and feasts them all at his 
house — little Benjamin being treated with special 
distinction. Joseph does not then make himself 
known to them, though he longs to throw himself 
upon his little brother's neck. He has another 
trial to put them to — one that will test their loy- 
alty to the little one and to their old father. His 
silver drinking-cup is, by his order, put into Ben- 
jamin's sack when he sends them away for the 
second time. They are quickly pursued and all 
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brought back to the austere presence of the lord 
of the land, charged with the theft. Their sacks 
are searched, and, to their consternation and amaze- 
ment, the cup is found in Benjamin's sack. The 
innocent child is to be taken as a bondman and 
slave. 

Then follows a scene of touching pathos scarcely 
to be equalled in literature : it is the plea of Judah 
for the child and his father telling how, since the 
loss of Joseph many years ago, the old father s life 
had been bound up with the life of Benjamin ; so 
that if they should go back without him, when 
the father sees the lad is not with them, he will 
die. "Now, therefore," concludes the pleader, "I 
pray thee let me abide instead of the lad and be a 
bondman." 

No wonder Joseph is unable any longer to re- 
strain himself He weeps aloud and says, " I am 
Joseph. Come near to me. I am Joseph your 
brother whom ye sold into Egypt. Be not grieved 
nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me: for 
God did send me before you to preserve you a 
posterity and to save your lives." "And he fell 
upon his brother Benjamin's neck and wept; and 
Benjamin wept upon his neck." And he kisses all 
his brethren weeping for joy. And he sends them 
away gifted with princely presents to them and 
$3 
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to his father, bidding them bring down the old 
man and all his family to settle in the land of 
Goshen, giving them Pharaoh's assm^ance of royal 
favor, protection and support. So the old patri- 
arch with his family — seventy persons in all — 
come into the land of Goshen, where they dwell in 
security and plenty all the days of Joseph, and 
increase and multiply in numbers. 

Thus ends the sacred Idyl of the Vales and of 
the Court. And as to the whole story, in both its 
parts, I do not believe it is possible to tell it ade- 
quately in fewer words or in better words than 
those in which it is told by the author of it in the 
Book of Genesis. I have tried to make a brief 
sketch of it; but it is so unsatisfactory, it seems 
to me so ineffective and vapid, that I am almost 
tempted to throw it aside. 

But my purpose is not limited to the considera- 
tion of this story as a mere work of literary art. I 
take it as a commentary on a great truth — ^imder- 
lying the whole historical life of humanity — ^which 
every genuine work of poetic art, in order to be 
such, must go upon, and which all great and 
noble works, like those of Dante and Shakespeare, 
do go upon, namely, the overruling Providence 
that works in and through human free-will to 
accompUsh the purposes of infinite wisdom and 
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goodness. This idea is the only key to human 
history. The story of Joseph illustrates this idea. 
It is a history of events that took place more than 
three thousand years ago. It is only a chapter in 
the longer and larger history of the Providential 
guidance of the whole stream of human advance- 
ment; but it is a chapter of great importance in 
its relation to the chapters that precede it and 
those that follow after it. 

The Most High had a great purpose which was 
to be historically accomplished " in the fuhiess of 
time " — ^in the coming of Christ. To this piupose 
the events that make up the story of Joseph are 
subsidiary. That fulness of time was — at the 
epoch of the history of Joseph — fifteen himdred 
years oflF in the future. In order to its accomplish- 
ment it was needful that the world should be pre- 
pared for it. Human history was to be Divinely 
guided and conducted as a preparation for it — an 
education and a training for it. The Divine plan 
involved the raising up and training of a particu- 
lar race and people, who, about a thousand years 
before the coming of Christ, were to be led into 
Palestine and established there as the conquerors 
and exterminators of the people they should then 
find in possession of the land. This purpose began 
to be accomplished by the call of Abraham. He 
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was to be the Father of the nation destined to sup- 
plant the Canaanites. His son Isaac was to be 
the only one to continue the historical succession. 
Isaac left only one son Jacob. To human view 
a small beginning for a great nation. Jacob's 
twelve sons were the beginning of as many tribes. 
But still four hundred years were to elapse before 
a nation could be reared large enough to enter on 
the conquest and occupation of their predestined 
inheritance. 

The Most High saw fit to transplant Jacob and 
his family from the land of Canaan into the land 
of Egypt. The Providential purpose embraced a 
number of particulars: the saving of the lives of 
Jacob's family; their separation from the Canaan- 
ites they were destined to supplant, and their 
preservation as a pure-blooded Hebrew race— 
which their transplantation into Egypt would en- 
sure; the putting them under the most favorable 
conditions for their rapid increase and growth 
as a nation and their training for their ultimate 
destination. 

These objects were accomplished, though in a 
remarkable, yet in a true historical way, through 
human agencies and natural causes : by Joseph's 
brethren selling him for a slave and his being 
taken in that quality to Egypt; his subsequent 
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advancement to power and his wise administra- 
tion in preparing for the seven years of dearth. 

For four hundred years (as is commonly reck- 
oned) the descendants of Jacob remained in Egypt 
rapidly increasing until their numbers amounted 
to three millions (according to the common compu- 
tation) notwithstanding their reduction to slavery 
after Joseph's death, and the tyrannical means for 
repressing their increase at last adopted by the 
government. Then God raised up Moses to be 
their deKverer, their leader and lawgiver. Then 
followed their departure from Egypt, and their 
entrance (after forty years of disciplinary wan- 
dering) into the land of promise, and their estab- 
lishment as a nation in it. There for a thousand 
years they were ruled and trained and prepared 
for the Coming of Christ. And the whole history 
of the world during that period was also a prep- 
aration for that great event. 

Thus we see how the story of Joseph is a chap- 
ter in the history of the Providential preparation 
of the world for the Coming of Christ, and an 
illustration of the great truth that the Providence 
of God is the Genius of Human History. 



III. 



DREAMS, PRESENTIMENTS AND VISIONS. 



About dreams there are many things we all know 
from our own experience, many which we know 
from incontestible evidence, and a great many 
more which none of us can perfectly explain. 
Dreams are activities of the mind in sleep; but 
is it total sleep, or a state of the mind between 
sleeping and waking? Is a total inaction of the 
brain and mind possible without death ensuing? 
When therefore we speak of a dreamless sleep, 
does it mean only that we do not remember hav- 
ing any dreams at all ? I can not undertake to 
answer these questions; but it is certain that we 
sometimes have a recollection of dreams which we 
can not retain try we ever so hard. Like fugi- 
tives they flee away upon the return of the mind 
to full consciousness. David uses this as a com- 
parison in application to the sudden disappearance 
of evil doers: they vanish "as a dream when one 
awaketh." 
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The French have two words for dreams: songes 
and reves (or as we say dreams and reveries) both 
of which they use to signify the creations of the 
imagination in sleep — ^the former they always so 
use, the latter sometimes. But in our usage reve- 
ries always mean workings of the mind when we 
are not asleep c we call them day di-eams or waking 
dreams. Dreams and reveries are both opposed 
to reality; both are products of the imagination, 
but waking dreams — the reveries of ambition, 
love, hope, etc., are mostly more extravagant 
than sleeping dreams. 

In dreaming I suppose the whole activity of the 
mind is absorbed into that of one single faculty, 
the Imagination. It apes the action of all the 
others — sensation, perception, judgment, memory, 
thought, and will We are not self-conscious — ^fbr 
if we were we should be awake — but we imagine 
we are. We do not really feel, see, hear, read, 
think, talk and converse, determine and act; we 
imagine we do all this. Our waking life furnishes 
the materials out of which the imagination weaves 
the texture of our dreams. 

If, as Prospero in the Tempest says — "We are 
such stuflF as dreams are made of," our dreams are 
in turn such stuff as we are made of: they take 
their quality from what we are. They often be- 
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tray our inward disposition and moral character, 
and tell us what is in us to do. It was for this rea* 
son that a Greek emperor— as we read — had a man 
put to death who dreamed of liaving killed him. 

In dreams there is sometimes a seeming exal- 
tation of the intellectual faculties — a wonderful 
clearness and vigor of thought and expression — so 
that one may make speeches, compose poems and 
resolve problems better than in his waking state. 
Dr. Gregory had trains of dreaming thought so 
just in reasoning and so well expressed, that he 
afterward used them in his college lectures and 
other compositions. — Condorcet, going to bed leav- 
ing profound calculations unfinished, found the re- 
maining steps and the conclusion completed in his 
dreams. — ^Dr. Franklin's dreams often unfolded to 
him things that had puzzled his waking thoughts. 
The mathematician Maignan in his dreams worked 
out problems which when he awoke he found cor- 
rectly solved.— -Innumerable cases of this sort are 
recorded. I give only one more, which is very 
remarkable and peculiar as connecting itself with 
what we call somnambulism. It is related by Dr. 
Abercrombie. A very eminent Scottish lawyer, 
after studying for several days with intense anxi- 
ety and attention a case of great importance about 
which he had been consulted, was observed by his 
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wife to leave his bed in the night and go to a writ- 
ing desk in the bedroom where he seated himself 
and wrote for some time, and then put the paper 
in the desk and returned to bed. The next morn- 
ing he told his wife that he had dreamed of deliv- 
ering a clear and satisfactory opinion on the case, 
and would give any thing to be able to recall the 
vanished train of thought he had gone through 
in his dream. She bade him look in his writing 
desk, where he found the opinion clearly and fully 
written out; and it was afterwards decided to be 
a sound and coiTCct opinion. 

The belief in the prophetic significance of dreams 
is as old as history, and has prevailed throughout 
all ages. The ancients made the interpretation of 
dreams a science. Artemidorus of Ephesus, who 
lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius, is the writer 
among ancient authors who has written most 
largely on the subject, and given us a long list of 
different authors who treated of it before his day. 
— ^The Younger Pliny tells us in one of his Epistles 
how common it was for men in his time to keep 
an exact account not only of their own dreams, 
but also of those of their friends and even of their 
servants. The interpretation of dreams was a pro- 
fession which those who followed it gained their 
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livelihood by. The common people resorted to 
this sort of diviners, and kings and great men 
kept them in their service. 

The books of philosophers and medical men 
are full of records of prophetic dreams. Some 
instances will help us to judge of what sort they 
mostly are. 

Alcibiades the night before his death dreamed 
that he was wrapped in his mistress' mantle. The 
next day he was killed by Pharnabazus and then 
covered with that veiy mantle. 

The wife of Julius Cesar had a dream foretoken- 
ing her husband's violent death and begged him 
not to go to the Senate. Her warning was disre- 
garded and he was slain at the base of Pompey s 
statue. 

Petrarch tells of an Italian who dreamed he 
was bitten by one of the marble lions such as 
are placed at the entrance of churches and palaces, 
and that the wound was mortal. The next day 
going past one of those lions with several of hia 
friends, he related his dream; then laughing he 
thrust his hand into the lion's mouth, saying: 
" Here is my enemy of last night." But unhap- 
pily his hand was stung by a scorpion concealed 
in the lion's mouth, and shortly after he died of 
the wound. 
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Cicero (Z)e Divinitate^ 1. 57) gives the following 
account: A man sees in his sleep a friend of his 
who beg« him to come instantly and rescue him 
from the hands of the keeper of the inn [where he 
had gone to lodge] who was about to kill him. 
The dream continues, and some minutes later the 
same friend comes to say he is dead, and his body 
may be found at the gate of the inn under a load 
of rubbish. The dreamer awakes and goes imme- 
diately to the place indicated. The cartman is no 
sooner questioned than he takes to flight. The 
body is found in the cart and the inn-keeper suf- 
fers the penalty of his crime. 

Perhaps one of the most striking prophetic 
dreams on record is that of Mr. Williams of Scor- 
rier house, an English gentleman, who dreamed 
three times successively in one night that he saw 
Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
shot dead with a pistol in the lobby of the House 
of Commons. He told his dream to many of bis 
friends who were all living when the account of it 
appeared in the London Times, Aug. 1829. It 
was ascertained that the time of the Chancellor's 
assassination by Bellingham tallied with that of the 
dream. 

But among all the stories of remarkable dreams, 
we have none more remarkable than that which 
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is told of the late President Lincoln. We have 
the account of it as given by Mr. Stanton to 
Mr. Dickens and related in Foster's Life of Dick- 
ens. The substance of it is this: one morning a 
Cabinet council was held. When Mr. Stanton 
came in (rather late) the President broke off some- 
thing he was saying and said, " Let us proceed to 
business, gentlemen." His manner was marked 
by imusual dignity and gravity. On leaving the 
council, Mr. Stanton remarked to the Attorney- 
General: "What an extraordinary change in Mr. 
Lincoln!" The Attorney-General replied; "We 
all saw it before you came in. While we were 
waiting for you, he said with his chin down on 
his breast: 'Gentlemen, something veiy extraordi- 
nary is going to happen and that very soon.' " To 
which the Attorney-General had observed, " Some- 
thing good sir, I hope?" When the President 
answered very gravely: "I don't know; I don't 
know. But it will happen, and shortly too." As 
they were all impressed by his manner, the Attor- 
ney-General took him up again: "Have you re- 
ceived any information, sir, not yet disclosed to 
us?" "No," answered the President; "but I have 
had a dream. And I have now had the same 
dream three times. Once, on the night preceding 
the Battle of Bull Run. Once, on the night pre- 
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ceding another," naming a battle also not favora- 
ble to the North. His chin sunk upon his breast 
again, and he sat reflecting. "Might one ask the 
natui-e of this dream, sir?" said the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. "Well," replied the President, without lift- 
ing his head or changing his attitude, " I am on a 
great, broad, rolling river — and I am in a boat — 
and I drift — and I drift." "But this is not busi- 
ness," — said he, suddenly raising his face and look- 
ing around the table as Mr. Stanton entered, " let 
us proceed to business, gentlemen." He was shot 
that night, by the assassin Booth. 

But besides the dreaming activities of the Imag- 
ination in our sleep, there are other states of the 
mind which we are often less able to account for. 
Among these is what we call Presentiment This 
has been described as "the dark foreboding of 
something taking place either in ourselves or 
around us — a dark feeling not understood by us, 
a general feeling strange and altogether uncom- 
mon." To which I may add that it is often an 
oppressive sense not merely of something "taking" 
place, but of something about to take place. Some- 
times it is very vague, fastening upon nothing 
definite and particular, though it is sometimes pre- 
cisely determinate. The former is perhaps the 
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more common case. Jung Stilling tells us of a 
minister who went to take a walk, intending to 
climb a rocky mountain near his house for the 
sake of the beautiful view to be had from its sum- 
mit. Going up the narrow path leading to the 
top, he suddenly began to feel a strange restless- 
ness and uneasiness, a vague and oppressive sense 
of something he could not tell what, which led 
him to step aside for a moment to seek a cool 
place under a sheltering wall formed by the rock. 
He had scarcely left the narrow path when sud- 
denly a large fragment of rock brealdng loose from 
the rest fell directly upon the veiy spot where, be- 
fore he left it, he had been standing; so that if 
he had not turned aside the moment he did, he 
would have been crushed to death. 

Many similar cases are recorded of the preser- 
vation of life resulting from acting under the in- 
fluence of these vague, unaccountable impulses. 

Nothing is better established than the fact that, 
while we can not by our ordinary senses perceive 
all the forces of nature, there are abnormal states 
of the mind in which we perceive by other than 
our ordinary organs of perception — as, for in- 
stance, reading with bhndlblded eyes, or when the 
writing is placed at the back of the head, or on 
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the pit of the stomach. Multitudes of cases of this 
sort are attested by philosophers and medical men. 

On the other hand it would seem that there is 
much that passes within our minds which tran- 
scends the sphere of the ordinary laws of mind 
and can not be explained by their operation — so 
far as our knowledge of them goes. The action of 
our minds is not on that account to be assumed as 
lawless in any case. That it seems to be so is to 
be taken as resulting from our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the laws of the mind's action. As illus- 
trating this take an experience which I suppose 
is familiar to nearly every body — at least I have 
found it so to most persons of my acquaintance: 
There have been times when it seems certain to 
me that what is going on at this moment is but a 
repetition of what has taken place in the past; I 
can not tell when or where — ^whether in this Hfe or 
in some pre-existent state such as Plato beKeved 
in — ^but it is an exact reproduction of some former 
experience: I have been in the same circumstances 
before; what I now think I then thought; the 
very words I hear now I heard then, — and can 
tell what the words I shall hear next are to be; 
and I hear them. 

Another curious experience is equally familiar: 
1 am walking the street, say, and I suddenly think 
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of a friend — ^unthought of it may be for months 
or years — ^with absolutely nothing that I can de- 
tect in my previous thoughts to bring his image 
to mind. A few moments afterward I meet my 
friend face to face, and perhaps learn that he in 
the same unaccountable way had just begun to 
think of me. I do not for a moment suppose there 
is any thing supernatural in this ; but what is the 
natural solution of it? Is it altogether a foolish 
conceit the notion of an " odic effluence," as some 
one calls it, proceeding from the soul, or a spiritual 
atmosphere which is drawn in and respired? The 
matter is too subtle for analysis. We can not 
doubt however that there are occult relations, spir- 
itual affinities between mind and rpind, bonds of 
sympathetic union, binding together souls widely 
separated in space. And we may well believe 
that this is the ground of many of those presenti- 
ments one has respecting one's friends. 

Visions are mostly of sight (as the word im- 
ports), but not exclusively such. Men may for 
instance not only seem to see angels, but also to 
hear their songs. — Jacob Boehme in dying heard 
beautiful music inaudible to those around him. 
The like is very common. Yet the imagination 
most commonly shapes appearances only to the 
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eye. Its products are phantoms that have perfect 
reality to the vision seer. — Petrarch at Vaucluse 
saw Laura coming to him three several times in 
one night. — Tasso had a friendly ghost that would 
frequently come and converse with him. — Blake 
the celebrated painter used to see before him the 
forms of Dante, Milton, Virgil, and Pindar. A 
friend of his once desired him to paint a portrait 
of Wallace. Wallace was Blake's favorite hero. 
Looking intently for some time at one spot, he 
at length exclaimed — "I see him," and began to 
draw him. Presently he stopped and said, " I can 
not go on, Edward III has got between me and 
Wallace." "Paint him by aU means then," said 
his friend. So he painted the tyrant, who then 
withdrew from his sight, and Blake resumed and 
finished his picAre of Wallace. 

Of spectral apparitions there is no end of 
stories. Many of them are not worth attention. 
Some however are remarkable from events coinci- 
dent in time. Mr. Owen has collected a good 
many of these stories, of which one is very marvel- 
lous. He had it from a ship captain, who, going 
down one time to his cabin, saw a person writing 
at his table whose back was towards him. On the 
captain's entrance, the man turned his head, looked 
liim in the face, rose and disappeared. Going to 
3 
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his table he found written the words "We are 
foundering" and a certain latitude and longitude 
also written down. The captain went out of his 
course to the spot indicated, and reached it in sea- 
son to rescue the captain and crew of the founder- 
ing ship. The first person he saw (the captain of 
the sinking vessel) he recognized as the man he 
had seen in- his own cabin. 

I do not luiow whether the story familiar to 
those who have heard it as. "Allston's Canada 
Ghost Story," has ever been published. I think I 
have heard that it has been, but I have never seen 
it in print. I had it from Allston himself many 
years ago. Allston had it from the late Sir George 
Beaumont, who received it from Barrington the 
artist, who heard it at Bos well's table as told there 
by a certain General Wyndham (I^think that is the 
name), who some years before had been in com- 
mand of a fortress in Canada. He was sitting one 
day at his dinner-table with his back towards the 
door of the anteroom. Sir John Sherbrooke, a 
friend of his, sat at the other end of the table 
with his face towards the anteroom door. Sit- 
ing thus Sir John saw a person in a military 
undress enter and pass up the dining-room, going 
towards a bedroom beyond, which had no door but 
the one communicating with the dining-room, and 
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the windows of which opened upon a perpendic- 
ular descent, of seventy feet sheer. Gen. Wynd- 
ham, meantime, from his position could not see the 
person untn he passed up the dining-room so far as 
to come within the range of his eye ; then he sud- 
denly sprang up exclaiming, " My God ! there's my 
brother!" Wyndham and his friend both followed 
into the bedroom. No one was in the room, A 
memorandum was made of the time of this appear- 
ance. Six months afterwards Gen. Wyndham re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of his brother in 
India. The time of his death was found to tally to 
a moment with that of the appearance in Canada. 

There is a second part to this story related by 
a Scottish lady, a Mrs. Stewart, who said she knew 
Sir John Sherbrooke on his return from India some 
years after the Canada appearance. He confirmed 
Gen. Wyndham's story in every particular, and 
added that in London he frequently saw in the 
streets a person that strikingly resembled the ap- 
parition he had seen in Canada ; and one day walk- 
ing with Gen. Wyndham saw the man again and 
exclaimed, "There, Wyndham, look at that man!" 
"Oh," said he, "I know him" (naming him), "he 
has often been taken for my poor brother from his 
wonderful likeness to him." 

This is the story the Scottish lady told the late 
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Mr. Ticknor, who told it to AUston, who told it to 
me. And I afterwards had it from Mr. Ticknor 
himself. 

It is many years since I heard this story. I 
believe I have rightly remembered the names, 
and correctly given the substance of the story. 
I could not reproduce it in Allston's exquisitely 
simple and graphic style of relation. It is a re- 
markable story in several points of view. But I 
have no comments to make upon it, and no theo- 
ries to propound about this, or any other similarly 
remarkable stories. I have only to say with Ham- 
let, "There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy^ 



IV. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. 



The mention of the word Witchcraft probably sug- 
gests at first to most persons in our country only 
the recollection of the tragic scenes enacted in 
the year 1692 in Salem, Massachusetts, and in the 
neighboring towns where, during the brief frenzy 
of fanatic excitement that prevailed, nineteen or 
twenty persons were judicially convicted and hung 
for this fantastic and impossible crime. Those who 
have not studied the history of Witchcraft at large 
can have but little notion what an exceedingly 
small chapter in that history the story of the 
"Salem Witchcraft" forms; and they are likely 
enough to imagine that the people among whom 
such atrocious and revolting scenes could possibly 
take place, must be regarded as the greatest fools 
and bigots the world ever saw ; and they need to 
be reminded that it is idle and unjust to demand 
that the biilk of the people of any generation 
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should be wiser and better than the wisdom and 
goodness of their age. The witch-hanging Pur- 
itans of New England were no more fools and 
bigots than every country of Europe was full of 
at that time and had been full of for centuries 
before. And the number of persons put to death 
in New England was as nothing to the hundreds 
of thousands that fell victims to the fanatic delu- 
sion that prevailed throughout Europe. 

It is well to remember that while the belief in 
witchcraft — ^in the sense in which it is taken in 
modern faith and legislation — ^belongs exclusively 
to the period since the beginning of the Christian 
era, yet in the earlier centuries of that era and 
during the Middle Ages comparatively few pros- 
ecutions for the crime occurred. It is a significant 
fact that after the Bull of Pope Innocent VIII, in 
1484, calling upon the Inquisition to use all godly 
diligence in punishing the atrocious crime, prose- 
cutions for witchcraft became incredibly numerous. 
In Piedmont one hundred were burned by a single 
inquisitor. — In 1515 five himdred were given to 
the flames at Geneva in three months. — ^The vic- 
tims in France were almost numberless — as many 
as one thousand in a single diocese. In fifteen 
years (from 1580 to 1595) nine hundred were 
burned under tlie direction of a single judge in 
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the single district of Lorraine ; and what with the 
executions and the flight of the inhabitants whole 
villages were depoptdated. 

The history of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies is filled with similar frightful scenes in Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany and Sweden. 

Neither England nor Scotland escaped the influ- 
ence of the fanatical mania during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But prosecutions and ex- 
ecutions were much more numerous in Scotland 
than in England — especially after the accession to 
the Scottish throne of James VI, who threw the 
whole weight of his influence and authority in- 
tensely into the godly cause of burning witches. 
Prosecutions and executions went on increasing 
and multiplying, and as a natural consequience 
witches increased and multiplied. The number 
of persons put to death in Britain was not so great 
as on the continent; still they are reckoned by 
thousands. And the annals of Scotland contain 
judicial records of witch trials more atrocious and 
revolting in their details than perhaps those of any 
country in Eui'ope, and, notably enough, the min- 
isters of the Gospel figure conspicuously in them — 
as was afterwards the case in New England. 

Such was the course of things down the close of 
the sixteenth century. Before passing on I must 
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remind the reader that the belief in the reality of 
this fictitious and impossible crime — ^besides being 
an article of the popular faith and embodied in 
the criminal jurisprudence of every country in 
Christendom — ^was held and maintained by the 
greatest jurists and judges, and by the most emi- 
nent persons of the age of all orders. Archbishop 
Cranmer, Bishop Jewell, Luther, Melanchthon — in- 
deed nearly every person of the time illustrious for 
learning, intellectual ability and moral worth — 
were strenuous asserters of the godly duty of burn- 
ing or hanging those who were convicted of being 
in impious league with the Evil One — which was 
the essential ingredient in the definition of the 
crime. The application of torture to suspected per- 
sons was held in many quarters and particularly 
among the Scotch to be just; and one advocate of 
the practice significantly remarks that "scarcely 
any person was known to be brought to confession 
and repentance but by this means." 

Such being the state of opinion, legislation and 
judicial practice, throughout Christian Europe dur- 
ing and down to the close of the sixteenth century, 
it is nothing strange it should have continued and 
extended into the seventeenth — within which the 
prosecutions in our own country took place. 

There were indeed persons in various quarters 
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during this century who began to attack the pre- 
vailing superstition. But they were mostly over- 
borne by the force of fanatic opinion. Not to 
believe in witches was counted nearly as bad 
as to be witches; and these skeptics suffered every 
thing from popular odium. On the other hand 
many elaborate treatises were put out in support 
of the prevailing superstition, and learned commen- 
taries also upon the laws against witchcraft, and 
popular compilations of precedents and precepts for 
the guidance of juries. 

It will give us, however, a more lively impres- 
sion of the strength of the prevailing belief, to 
enumerate some of the most eminent personages 
of the century, who shared it. My list includes 
only the names of those who flourished in England 
(I have not at hand the means of adding to it the 
names of those who belonged to other countries). 
The eminent philosopher Henry More, Sir Thomas 
Brown, Lord Bacon, Dr. Calamy the famous di- 
vine, and the celebrated Richard Baxter, — these are 
names of Englishmen familiar to us all as lights 
of their age. They were all devout believers in 
witchcraft and wrote more or less largely on the 
subject. To this catalogue should be added the 
name of the learned Dr. Cotton Mather, the histo- 
rian of New England. 
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After the milder laws of the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth had been superseded by the statues under 
James I, making witchcraft a capital felony, we 
find the most eminent judges of England, from 
Sir Edward Coke to the venerable Matthew Hale, 
sanctioning the belief in witchcraft. In 1664, Hale 
presided as Lord Chief Baron at the trial of two 
poor women who were condemned and executed 
upon evidence of the absurdest sort. 

In such a state of legislation and of opinion in 
the highest quarters, it is no wonder that the peo- 
ple at large were held in abject subjection to the 
fearful faith; no wonder that cases of witchcraft 
were multiplied in proportion to the rigor of the 
prosecutions. Accordingly the frenzied delusion 
raged throughout the whole century in nearly 
every countiy in Europe. In France multitudes 
were put to death. In England several hundreds. 
In Scotland (as might be expected) several thou- 
sands. 

The total number of victims of this fanatical 
delusion during the whole period of its prevalence 
can probably never be ascertained. It is computed 
that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries more than ttoo hundred thousand persons were 
put to death. And from the statistics that exist it 
would seem that this is a moderate computation. 
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From and after the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy the fanatical superstition began to die out. 
The horrible state of society it had brought about 
— wherein no man's life was safe against the fren- 
zy of the. times — operated to produce a reaction in 
the public mind; and comparatively few execu- 
tions took place; though the laws making it a 
capital offence continued unrepealed during a con- 
siderable part of the eighteenth centuiy until 
Louis XIV by edict restrained the French tribu- 
nals from receiving informations of witchcraft, and 
England, following his example, by statue (9 Geo. 
II) prohibited all future prosecutions for the crime. 
The natural result followed: when the laws ceased 
to punish witches, witches began to be scarce. 

Before going more particularly into the Philoso- 
phy of Witchcraft it will be best to consider some- 
what the sort of phenomena we have to account 
for. . 

Witches, in virtue of an unholy compact with 
the Evil One, were believed to be endowed with a 
variety of superhuman powers. They could as- 
sume the shapes of various animals. They could 
render themselves invisible. They could be pres- 
ent spectrally or by their apparitions in places dif- 
ferent from those actually occupied by their bodies. 
They possessed remarkable powers of locomotion 
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which — ^in an age when roads were bad and iron 
railways and steam cars were yet undreamed of — 
gave them a vast advantage over their better dis- 
posed neighbors, enabling them to move through 
the air on the backs of various animals, or by be- 
striding a broomstick, which last was indeed popu- 
larly held to be their favorite conveyance. And 
finally they were believed to possess the power of 
inflicting almost every sort of annoyance, distress, 
damage and calamity upon the unfortunate objects 
• of their' malignant displeasure. The persons upon 
whom they exercised their diabolical powers were 
spoken of under the emphatic designation of the 
"afflicted," the "sufferers." 

Cotton Mather of Boston, who flourished at the 
period of the Salem trials, has left a minute and 
extended account of the preternatural vexations 
and torments the afflicted sufferers were made to 
undergo, from which I collect some particulars for 
my present purpose. 

The tormentors, he tells us, generally appeared 
to the afflicted (when they did appear) not in 
bodily presence but by their spectres^ as they were 
called, or by spiritual resemblances of themselves 
visible only to the afflicted! Sometimes they would 
"apply themselves to torture the sufferers with 
prodigious molestations" — distorting and convuls- 
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ing them; pinching them black and blue; thrust- 
ing invisible pins into them; tying their hands 
together with invisible cords; pulling them from 
the earth by invisible ropes and hands; forcing 
into their mouths invisible burning rags and poi- 
sons; branding them with red-hot invisible burn- 
ing irons — leaving very visible and indeUble brand 
marks. "These and such like," says honest Cotton 
Mather, '* are not a tenth part of the prodigies that 
fell out among the inhabitants of New England." 
"Flashy people," he adds, "may burlesque these 
things, but when hundreds of the most sober peo- 
ple — in a country where they have as much moth- 
er-wit as the rest of mankind — ^know them to be 
true, nothing but the absurd and froward spirit of 
Sadduceeism can question them." "It were a most 
unchristian and uncivil, yea, a most unreasonable 
thing," says the all-believing Cotton — after describ- 
ing a particular case, — "to say that these fits were 
but mere imposture ; and I believe scarce any but 
people of a particular dirtiness will harbor such an 
uncharitable censure." 

These citations from the veracious historian of 
New England exhibit specimens of the sufferings 
to which the afflicted were believed to be subjected 
by the evil agency of the witches. These suffer- 
ings, as detailed in evidence on the trials, are of 
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pretty much the same sort as the above, yet with 
circumstantial differences. It is worth while to 
advert to a particular case. In 1688 — four years 
before the Salem trials began, an old Irish woman 
named Glover was executed in Boston for bewitch- 
ing the children of a cei*tain Mr. Goodwin. Cot- 
ton Mather, who was one of the persons princi- 
pally concerned in the investigation, tells the story 
at great length. I can only briefly give the sub- 
stance of it. 

This old woman had a quarrel with Mr. Good- 
win's eldest daughter, and vented her anger in very 
bitter and threatening language. Shortly after 
the eldest daughter, and then her sister and two 
brothers, were seized with strange affections which 
the parents and neighbors attributed to witchcraft. 
They exhibited all the symptoms which in New 
England at that time were supposed to be proper 
to persons suffering under this diabolical agency. 
They were sometimes deaf and dumb and blind all 
at once ; they had horrible contortions of all their 
joints and limbs; they would make piteous out- 
cries that they were struck with blows and cut 
with knives, and Mather says the prints of the 
wounds were to be seen upon them. In the midst 
of their convulsions they would "cry out" (that 
had come to be the word in use) against the old 
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. woman Glover that her spectre appeared to them 
inflicting these torments. The ministers of Boston 
and Gharlestown kept a day of fasting and prayer 
at Mr. Goodwin's house in behalf of the afflicted 
children, and from that time the youngest ceased 
to be afflicted, but the three others continued in as 
evil plight as before. Eminent physicians gave it 
as their opinion that there was something preter- 
natural in these afflictions. At length the magis- 
trates took up the matter. The old woman was 
brought to trial. Bad-tempered, weak-minded, ig- 
norant, and (like every body else at that time) a 
firm believer in witchcraft, the poor woman ap- 

• pears to have had a diseased conceit that she really 
was possessed of supernatural powers of inflicting 
evil, and was so far forth undoubtedly deranged 
— though six physicians testified to the contrary ! 
Not unnaturally therefore she admitted the charges 
against her and even took a wilful pleasure in go- 
ing beyond the extent of them in her confessions. 
She was condemned to be hung. Cotton Mather 
visited her in prison, where the poor creature re- 
iterated her confessions — all of which were swal- 
lowed by the capacious faith of the learned doctor. 
Her confession (contrary to what was afterwards 
the case) did not avail to save her from being 
hung. At her execution she declared that Mr. 
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Goodwin's afflicted children would not be relieved 
by her death, for that there were several persons 
besides herself who had a hand in their afflictions. 
Accordingly the three children, as Cotton Mather 
says, "continued yet in their furnace, and Jt grew 
rather seven times hotter than before." In their 
fits they would cry out that they were afflicted 
by witch spectres, though for a while not hav- 
ing made up their minds whom to accuse, they 
could not say to whom the spectres belonged. At 
length one of the children was able to discern 
their shapes and utter their names. Blows were 
repeatedly struck by the bystanders at the places 
indicated by the children as occupied by the spec- 
tres, and it was "credibly afflrmed" says Mather, 
"that a dangerous woman or two in the town 
received wounds by the blows thus given to their 
spectres." The children would likewise complain 
of violent blows inflicted upon themselves by great 
cudgels — ^which cudgels nobody could see, though 
the marks of the blows would presently be visible. 
They would also complain of being roasted on an 
invisible spit, and then of being cut up by invis- 
ible carving knives, and would shriek out under 
these invisible operations. They would at other 
times complain that their heads were nailed to 
the floor, and it would be beyond the ordinary 
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Strength of a man to lift them up. They would 
also bark like dogs, mew like cats, and sometimes 
skim along on the ground like geese — not touch- 
ing the ground so often as once in twenty feet 
— as the much believing Mather affirms. 

These and a hundred other similar marvels at 
length induced the worthy divine to take the eld- 
est girl home to his own house, in order, as he 
with charming simplicity confesses, that he might 
be a critical eyewitness of things that would ewa- 
Me Mm to confute the uribdief or, as he calls it, "^/ie 
Saddttceeism of that debauched age"! The girl 
took care not to balk his laudable purpose. She 
fooled him to the top of his bent with her fan- 
tastic mischievous tricks; a multitude of marvel- 
lous things (many of them exceedingly ludicrous) 
are gravely recorded by the credulous eyewitness. 
After a time a certain godly minister, taking com- 
passion upon the afflicted family, set himself to 
keep three days of fasting and prayer, and the 
children got well and conducted themselves as 
good Christians. Cotton Mather's narrative of 
these things — attested by the ministers of Bos- 
ton and Charlestown — was extensively circulated 
in New England and without doubt greatly con- 
tributed to produce and increase the morbid ex- 
citement which four years afberwards gave rise to 
4 
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the tragic scenes tliat occurred in Salem and the 
towns around, and where the contagion went on 
spreading to such a degree that in the course of 
a few months not only had nineteen or twenty 
persons been executed (as already mentioned), but 
eight more were under sentence of death; forty- 
five had escaped hanging by confessing themselves 
guilty; one hundred and fifty were in prison un- 
der accusation, and more than two hundred others 
were accused who had as yet evaded apprehen- 
sion. These are frightful numbers — considering 
the comparatively small population of the district. 
The frenzy had reached such a height that the 
accusations instead of falling, as at first, upon poor 
old friendless and suspicious persons of no good 
repute, now spared neither the most exalted rank 
nor the purest characters. The state of things be- 
came intolerable. The foundations of society were 
in danger of being broken up. No person's life 
was safe. Fear and suspicion were in every heart. 
All business was at a stand-still, and the town 
of Salem was nearly deserted. This terrible sense 
of insecurity of life felt by every body began at 
length to operate a revulsion in the public mind in 
New England — as was the case in many quarters 
of Europe. This was further increased by the fact 
that numbers of those who had confessed them- 
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selves guilty afterwards retracted their confessions 
and were hanged — ^persisting in asserting their in- 
nocence of the crime. 

Certain it is that the tide of public feeling be- 
gan to turn, and the frantic fanaticism subsided 
as rapidly as it had sprung up and spread. The 
magistrates refused to receive any more accusa- 
tions; those who had been sentenced to death 
were pardoned; those who were in prison for trial 
were discharged; and though there was some mur- 
muring among the more zealous fanatics yet the 
"afflicted" persons finding no judicial notice taken 
of their sufferings, got well of their afflictions — as 
might very naturally be expected. And after no 
long time nearly all the most eager promoters of 
these fearful transactions became anxious to con- 
fess and repair their errors. The churches erased 
the sentences of excommunication that had been 
recorded against their members who had been 
put to death during the prevalence of the frenzy. 
Some of the ministers made the most affecting 
acknowledgments. The jurors also published a 
paper asking pardon of the surviving friends of 
their victims and of the community. Judge Sew- 
ell on a public fast day rose up in the old South 
Church in Boston and handed up to the pulpit a 
written confession — acknowledging and deploring 
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his error, and to the end of his life observed a day 
of private humiliation, fasting and prayer every 
year. 

Some however of the prominent actors in these 
bloody tragedies do not seem to have recovered 
from the excitement. Among these was Lt. Gov- 
ernor Stoughton, the Chief Justice of the Special 
Court commissioned for the trials. He was a man 
of violent prejudices and remarkable for his adroit- 
ness in ensnaring the prisoners and turning every 
thing against them. When the frenzy had so far 
subsided that it was difficult to procure the exe- 
cution of a witch, he resigned his place on the 
bench in anger, and was always incensed to hear 
any expressions of regret by any one for the pro- 
ceedings that had taken place. Cotton Mather — 
to whom more than any one else the spread and 
violence of the tragic delusion was owing — ^though, 
when the prosecutions became unpopular, he en- 
deavored to throw off the odium of them by subtle 
special pleadings, never made any confession of 
error or mistake, but thought the matter had 
ended too abruptly, and that in calmer times a 
farther investigation might have been required. 

So ended this short Eeign of Terror in New 
England, during which so many victims were sac- 
rificed at the shrine of fanatic superstition. Noth- 
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ing but a particular recital of the circumstances 
connected with the various trials and executions 
that took place can give one any thing approach- 
ing to an adequate impression of the horrors of 
that period. To get it the reader must be referred 
to the records of the time. My object has been 
not so much to produce such an impression as to 
signalize those things which we have to account 
for, if we undertake to give a rational explanation 
of the wide-spread prevalence of this delusion, the 
innumerable cases of witchcraft, and the peculiar 
phenomena recorded in its history — ^the evil pow- 
ers attributed to the "accused" witches, and the 
variety of strange affections of the bewitched or 
"afflicted" "sufferers." 

It is, then, to be observed in a general way that 
these things were universally attributed to a su- 
pernatural power; and such things always spring 
up and multiply and spread just in proportion to 
the general faith in their supernatural origin and 
to the excitement that is created by them. They 
ceased when the laws and general opinion ceased 
to take notice of them. This we have seen to be 
the case. Let the old faith and the old legislation 
be revived, and we should have plenty of be- 
witched persons again and plenty of witches. 

As to the conduct of the " afflicted," the " suffer- 
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ing accusers," this may for the most part be easily 
explained even admitting the marvels alleged. 

Some of them were no doubt the result of wan- 
ton or malicious imposture. This we have seen 
in the citations made from Cotton Mathers ac- 
count, and especially in his stoiy of Mr. Goodwin's 
children. 

Other cases are sufficiently accounted for from 
the influence of imagination, excited nervous sen- 
.sibility, and the contagion of involuntary imita- 
tion. This explanation applies to a multitude of 
phenomena as old as the world's history. A vast 
variety of historical facts are referable to the prin- 
ciple of involuntary imitation. The old Romans 
understood this when in the early days of the re- 
public they called Epilepsy the Morbus comiticdis, 
from its spread among the excited masses in the 
close-packed crowds on the days when their com- 
itia or popular elections were held; and they 
passed a law de rumpendis comitiis — ^requiring the 
comitia to be dissolved, and the crowds to be dis- 
persed, in order to put a stop to the contagious 
spread of epilepsies. 

But not only epilepsies but all sorts of affections 
bodily and mental may be produced and prop- 
agated through the influence of this automatic 
sympathy or involuntary imitation — ^provided the 
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requisite conditions of credulous faith, excited im- 
agination, exalted nervous sensibility, etc., exist. — 
For instance, in 1780, in an assembly of young 
ladies belonging to a seminary, one of the number 
was seized with convulsions. The affection spread 
with such rapidity that fifty or sixty of the girls 
were thrown into the same sort of convulsions; 
and it was at length put a stop to only, by sep- 
arating the girls into different schools and per- 
mitting but a few to meet together at a time. — 
Boerhaave tells of a similar contagion to which he 
contrived to put a stop by threatening instantly to 
brand the next person that should be seized with, 
the affection with red hot irons which he produced 
— thus overcoming the sympathetic imitation by 
the stronger influence, as it proved, of fear. — ^The 
medical books recite cases of hydrophobia pro- 
duced by the mere sight of those affected by it. — 
Hecker's Epidemics of the Middle Ages contains 
remarkable illustrations of the spread of nervous 
diseases, as the Tarantcda in Italy and the Danc- 
ing Disease in Germany which prevailed for a long 
time affecting hundreds and thousands in the most 
extraordinary manner — fostered indeed by many 
of the superstitious notions current in those days. 
Under the influence of the Dancing Disease in the 
fifteenth century thirty thousand persons in close 
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column went dancing from one side of Germany 
to the other. 

The books are full of cases going to show the 
tendency of feelings or emotions of the mind to 
spread in a crowd, and that when their emotions 
begin to show themselves in bodily agitations these 
affections are propagated to an astonishing extent; 
and that there is something in the very sight and 
contact of a crowd favorable to the exaltation of 
the imagination and to the production of such af- 
fections — ^from the frenzied whirlings of the danc- 
ing dervishes of India to the unknown tongues of 
'Edward Irving — ^without a grain of supernatural 
intervention divine or diabolic in the matter. That 
these affections are so extensively connected with 
religious superstition will seem nothing strange if 
we recollect that the religious principle is one of 
the strongest in man's nature. Hence the pages 
of religious history are full of illustrations of fanat- 
ical delusion in regard to the influence of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Thus in the early history of Metho- 
dism, under the exciting preaching of Wesley and 
his fellow-laborers, when the people were brought 
together in crowds, hysteric cries, fallings down, 
trances, extasies and almost every form of cataleptic 
afi'ection were produced, and being encouraged by 
the reference of them to Divine irifluence were prop- 
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agated to a wonderful extent. It is a curious 
fact to be noted in this connection, that Whitfield 
always doubted of these affections and discouraged 
them and they seldom and but slightly occurred 
under his preaching. Wesley himself at a later 
period discouraged them, with a like result ! 

The early history of the Quakers furnishes many 
a curious illustration of the force of involuntary 
imitation. Their " Power " (which was their word 
for the Divine influence) would affect not only 
the holders of their doctrine, but also wonder- 
fully work in little children and others entirely 
ignorant of the doctrines, and even upon their 
adversaries. Nor is there any reason why this 
should not have been the case. The " tremblings " 
of the Quakers were of the sort of affections which, 
as every physiologist knows, could be produced 
and propagated not only without the toiU of the 
subject of them, but against it; though of course 
the effects were greatly increased where the imag- 
ination and nervous system were predisposed by 
respect and credulity, or (as the initiated term it) 
by "/ai^/i." In some cases this faith was one of 
the necessary req\iisites. Hence this word faith 
has always been a term of great significance in 
the vocabulary of religious impostors and charla- 
tans. Their votaries are constantly taught the ne- 
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cessity of their having "faith to believe," and the 
want of it is often dextrously alleged to cover the 
retreat of the pretenders in any failure. 

The story of the great "Kentucky Eevival" 
some sixty or seventy years ago — with its ludi- 
crous conceits and practices, its foUing exercise, its 
jerking exercise, its running^ harking^ and dimhing 
exercises ; all which were piously believed by mul- 
titudes to be the work of the Holy Spirit — would 
furnish additional curious illustration of the prin- 
ciples that have been considered. As would also 
scores of other storie's contained in the great his- 
tory of human delusion. But I have given enough 
and perhaps more than needful for the purpose of 
suggesting a rational explanation of the phenom- 
ena of witchcraft. 

There is only one point more which I propose 
to consider and that relates to the confessions of 
guilt made by so many of the "accused." 

It will be borne in mind that the testimony of 
the afflicted sufferers, "crying out" the names of 
those by whom they asserted they were tormented, 
was the only evidence upon which the accused 
were committed to prison and brought to trial. 
This evidence was by itself obviously open to' judi- 
cial exception to a degree that might naturally 
affect the more moderate and reflecting sort of per- 
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sons with doubts as to its sufficiency, even though 
they might not be ready to call in question the 
reality of the crime or to scout the prevailing 
fanatic superstition. The testimony of the "af- 
flicted" was quite sufficient for the more stanch 
and bitter fanatics. They valued the confessions 
of the accused chiefly as a clinching argument 
against the "Sadducees" in support of the cred- 
ibility of the accusing witnesses. 

The explanation of these confessions is, I think, 
' threefold: 

(1.) Some of them were sincere — the parties 
making them really believed they were guilty 
of the things whereof they were accused. This 
becomes quite conceivably possible and credible 
if we consider that they thoroughly believed in 
the reality of witchcraft as the possession of un- 
holy supernatural powers, and were deluded into 
a fancy that they themselves possessed the powers 
ascribed to them because it flattered a morbid love 
of power — making them objects of dread and grat- 
ifying their bad passions against such as looked 
upon them with aversion as poor, old, ugly and 
contemptible. 

(2.) Some of these confessions were the result 
of insanity produced by imprisonment in irons, 
severities and tortures and the sense of being ob- 
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jects of general hatred. This was enough to drive 
wiser people than they were to madness. 

(3.) Some were doubtless insincere, extorted by 
torture, or made in order to secure exemption 
from hanging — as in New England it did. It 
will be remembered that a great many who made 
such confessions afterwards retracted them and 
were hanged — ^protesting to the last their inno- 
cence of the crime of witchcraft. 

These sketches out of the history of witchcraft 
and the considerations I have suggested may suf- 
fice to show us that the principles which underlie 
and explain such facts as we have been looking 
at are principles of human nature which have 
displayed themselves in every generation of the 
world. The study of them is one full of curious 
interest to the student of human nature and hu- 
man history, and full of practical lessons of the 
greatest importance for the instruction and profit 
of mankind. And while we can not help looking 
with horror upon the atrocious scenes which the 
history of witchcraft discloses, yet a true insight 
into their causes will save us from indulging a 
bitter scornful spirit against the deluded actors 
in such scenes and particularly from regarding 
the New England fathers with unmitigated con- 
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tempt and execration; and finally they should 
serve to quicken us to a warmer thankfulness 
that we live in an age which precludes the like- 
Uhood that such terrific scenes will again be re- 
vived — an age in which although those power- 
ful principles of our nature which rendered such 
scenes possible, are yet active, may, as we have 
reason to hope, limit their action to the compara- 
tively harmless absurdities of Spiritualism, Table 
Tippings, mediums and the like; and when the 
only witcheries of witchcraft to which we are 
exposed are not the malignant glare of the " Evil 
Eye," but only the soft light that beams from the 
bright loving eyes of the beautiful, the gentle, 
the good — ^those benignant witcheries that soothe 
and charm and bless our earthly life. 



V. 



HISTORY AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. 



The question respecting the most general prin- 
ciples which determine and explain the historical 
progress of the human race falls within the prov- 
ince of the philosophy of history, as it is called, 
in distinction from history itself. 

The true history, whether of a people, or of an 
epoch, or of the world at large in its successive 
epochs, is not written when the merely outward 
events which mark its course are recorded. How- 
ever correct and complete the record may be such 
a record is not a history but only chronicles or 
annals. The function of history, in the proper 
sense of the word, is not only to give us a par- 
ticular course of events, but also the particular 
causes, connections and consequences of eventa 
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This may be done in a twofold way — either in a 
purely artistic, or in a more philosophical form. 
In the firat case the historian portrays events and 
their causes in their inseparable union — disclosing 
to us in one view the visible movement and the 
invisible actuating spirit — the whole external ac- 
tion instinct with its proper internal life; just as 
the poet does in a great true drama. The Muse of 
History is one among the muses, and a represen- 
tation of historical truth, as it is discerned by the 
insight of genius and embodied by the reproduc- 
tive imagination, without any blending, or at least 
without any show of the processes of reflection, 
analysis and critical judgment, is in some re- 
spects the highest order of historical production. 
A great history written in this form is a great 
and noble work of art, and none the less true as 
a history for being such. 

But the human mind seeks to understand and 
explain as well as to see and perceive ; and so we 
have histories of another sort — the product of re- 
flection and analysis — in which events and their 
significance, their causes, connections and conse- 
quences, are more or less critically determined 
and distinctly and formally interpreted. These 
are perhaps rightly enough classed as philosoph- 
ical histories, in distinction from such as are more 
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purely artistic in form. The present age has been 
fruitful in productions of this sort; and the names 
of Niebuhr and^Michelet and many more recent 
ones are eminent representatives of a method of 
historical investigation so much in advance of that 
of the last century, in its critical determination 
and interpretation of facts, as almost to mark a 
revolution in historical literature. 

History, however, whether philosophic or artis- 
tic in its form, is properly limited to the recital of 
particular events or a particular series of events, 
and to the disclosure, in one or the other form, 
of their particular causes and consequences. It 
shows us here, it may be, an inundation producing 
a famine, and the famine an insurrection among 
the people, with resulting eflFects more or less last- 
ing; or there, an old dynasty overthrown by an 
irruption of barbarous tribes pressed from behind, 
with its consequences more or less transient or 
enduring upon the civilization of the world. 

But the Philosophy of Histoiy, in its general 
conception, is assumed to have a higher and wider 
scope — ^to seek, namely, for the great ideas which 
include all insurrections, all dynastic overthrows, 
all particular events and causes of events, in short 
for the comprehensive principles which determine 
and interpret the whole historical life of humanity 
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upon the globe — ^its highest meaning, its ultimate 
end, and the laws of its progress. These are the 
questions which it is its problem to solve if it can, 
and the correct solution of which constitutes the 
contents of a true philosophy of histoiy. It may 
perhaps be doubted whether such a philosophy is 
possible for us who are now flowing on in the 
stream of the ages; whether over and above the 
determination more or less correct of the particular 
causes, connections and consequences of events, 
there can be any philosophy of history except in 
the sense of a certain reasonable way of consider- 
ing human history as a whole, and certain reason- 
able views which we may venture to suggest re- 
specting the most general principles that interpret 
its total course. But whether any thing more de- 
terminate and systematic than this be possible or 
not, yet fhere are some questions which press irre- 
sistibly on the mind, and to which human reason 
can not help seeking a reasonable answer. Has 
human history any comprehensive significance? 
Has it any great end? Are there any princi- 
ples which interpret its course? To these ques- 
tions human reason can not help answering, yes. 
Humanity does not roll at random through the 
ages. The ceaseless flow of its unbroken stream 
is doubtless towards some end, and that a rational 
5 
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end — ^whether we are able to see what that end 
is or not. 

But whatever we may possibly have or not have 
in the way of a philosophy of history, we can 
scarcely, I think, have a science of it in any strict 
and proper sense of the term. In the sphere of 
causes properly historical — ^where the energies of 
the human mind and heart and will display them- 
selves in thousand-fold blended and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable activities, how is it possible to comply 
with the rigorous demands which science implies ? 

There is indeed one theory which might with 
some right pretend to furnish in a certain yevy 
general way a scientific construction of human 
history. It is the theory, which refers all human 
actions and events to the agency of purely physi- 
cal forces, or which is the same thing, admits them 
only as a name to designate a particular class of 
physically produced eifects — those, namely, which 
we are accustomed to consider as activities of the 
human mind and will. This theory has its basis 
in the philosophical system of materialism rep- 
resented in the last century by Condillac and 
D'Holbach, and in the present century by Comte 
and other distinguished thinkers — a system which 
takes matter and its forces to be alike self-existent 
and eternal, makes mind the product of material 
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organization, and all human activities of thought 
and will sensible affections, secretions of the brain 
as much as the gastric juice is a secretion of the 
stomach, or bile a secretion of the liver — a system 
which necessarily involves the denial of any per- 
sonal God, any immaterial and immortal soul in 
man, any essential difference between right and 
wrong; in short destroys all the foundations of a 
moral universe. These inevitable consequences 
are probably for most persons its suflScient refuta- 
tion, making a positive overthrow of its principles 
unnecessary. 

But views of human history have of late been 
put forth in which although the ideas of God, of 
divine providence, and of human freedom, are not 
expressly denied, yet such an exaggerated and 
almost exclusive importance is given to physical 
influences as to cast upon the historical progress 
of humanity shadows almost as dreary as the athe- 
istic and materialistic fatalism of Condillac and 
D'Holbach. We are told for instance that "the 
equilibrium and movement of humanity are alto- 
gether physiological phenomena"; that human his- 
tory is made up of an "inevitable succession of 
events" which are "the results of law" because 
"they are the consequences of physical condi- 
tions"; that "the notion that the affairs of men are 
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determined by a spontaneous action or free-will is 
too commonly believed," while " the overpowering 
influence which really controls them is kept in the 
background."* 

Such utterances as these are at bottom essen- 
tially fatalistic. They make the universal human 
consciousness of free-will a universal human delu- 
sion, and men's actions as necessary as the revolu- 
tions of a water-wheel and as little deserving of 
praise or blame, and so sweep away the founda- 
tions of a moral universe. They relegate Divine 
Providence — if it be acknowledged at all — ^to the 
position of a mere spectator of the grand pageant- 
show of humanity moving through the ages under 
the irresistible control of physical forces ordained 
at the beginning, and which the Most High does 
not permit himself to meddle with in any way — 
even if his will be (inconsistently) held not to be 
tied and boimd by the same fatal necessity to 
which all things else are subjected. Our admira« 
tion is challenged for "the majestic grandeur" of a 
world where all human actions and events are the 
product of inevitable physical laws. But it seems 
to me a dreary grandeur — afibrding no consolation 
to humanity struggling in the world with no right 

* Draper's History of InteUectaal Development in Europe, ch. V 
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to believe in the ever-active care and guidance of 
a benignant All-Father. 

I take it to be a false theory. I say this not at 
all in the interests of religious doctrine but in the 
interests of philosophical truth. With all proper 
respect for those who honestly hold them, I am 
compelled to regard such views as superficial and 
false — ^proceeding from a confusion of the most 
fundamental distinctions of human thought. The 
notion, for instance, of the human will as always 
necessarily determined in its action by an irresist- 
ible force outside of itself is to me one of the ab- 
sturdest of all possible contradictory conceptions — 
the possible holding of which is explainable only 
from a total failure to perceive the true relation 
between power and its limitations, and between 
conditions and causes. Nothing it seems to me 
can be less true or less profound than to construe 
the physical and physiological conditions of men's 
actions as irresistible causes of it. 

Human history as I take it is not the product 
of physical forces. The equilibrium and movement 
of humanity are not altogether physiological phe- 
nomena. The progress of»the human race is not 
under the control of fatal laws. Human history 
is the joint product of two great factors — human 
free-will and the providence of God. In the great 
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drama of history as it unfolds itself to our view 
on the theatre of the world, the activities of the 
human mind and heart and will — ^human ideas, 
convictions, sentiments, emotions, passions, deter- 
minations — ^play the largest part. These activities 
and their results make up the great sum of its con- 
tents. These ai'e moral causes, the opposite, of 
physical causes. They are historical causes in the 
proper distinctive sense of the term. Physical and 
physiological influences are not to be denied or 
disregarded. Geographical position with all its 
natural results — climate, air, soil, food and modes 
of subsistence — are circumstances by which the de- 
velopment of humanity is greatly afiected. The 
great collective all of phenomena under laws — 
what we call Nature in distinction from Spirit — 
stands in most intimate and indissoluble relations 
to humanity. Man himself in respect of his bodily 
organization and life is a part of Nature, and in 
common with every thing material subject to the 
laws of Nature ; his organic life unfolds itself under 
physical influences, as a part of the life of Nature ; 
and even his higher spiritual development as a 
rational and moral being is in thousand-fold ways 
dependent upon physical influences as necessary 
conditions and exciting and occasioning causes. 
Nature is man's mother, nurse and teacher. His 
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organic being comes forth from her womb, formed 
of her elements and fashioned by her forces and in 
part governed by her laws — in part, for the spir- 
itual in man is ever active in and with his physical 
development and growth. Nature supplies the air 
man breathes, the food he eats, the clothing he 
wears, and the house that shelters him. Through 
her action on his sensibility she awakens his senses 
and perceptions, and thereby his slumbering intel- 
ligence and reason which had else remained for- 
ever dormant. She teaches him her phenomena, 
forces and laws — which in part are also the phe- 
nomena, forces and laws of his own being. 

But man's participation in the life of Nature and 
his dependence in certain ways and to a certain 
extent upon her powers and laws is no proof — does 
not come within a thousand million miles of begin- 
ning to prove — ^that he has not another life than 
that of Nature, with other powers and laws. Spirit- 
ual life, the powers of reason and free-will, and the 
law of Duty, are not to be found in the sphere of 
mere Nature ; yet in the twofold being of man they 
are foimd in imion with the life and powers and 
laws of Nature. But they are higher than Nature. 
The life of humanity can never be rightly con- 
strued as a merely physical life ; for if so, it could 
never unfold to a rational life; nor can it be con- 
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ceived as ever, even at its lowest stage, sunken 
under the absolute control of Nature; for if so, 
it could never have emerged. The development 
of humanity to a rational life implies a rational 
principle. This is the essential humanity of man. 
Under the conditions and limitations of its physical 
organization and earthly environment humanity 
unfolds itself from within and in sole virtue of its 
own inherent spiritual living force. 

It may be reasonably assumed that the great 
end for which humanity exists is a rational end ; if 
not, it can have no end worth our consideration. 
And judging from man's constitution and capaci- 
ties, it must be assumed that the development of 
humanity to a state of rational perfectionment is 
its destination — ^the end for which it was created. 
It is therefore to be reasonably assumed that Na- 
ture — so far as it is related to man — exists for man, 
for the sake of his true development. Through 
struggle with Nature man is educated to freedom, 
to rational self-control as well as control over Na- 
ture. Nature is therefore God's minister in the ser- 
vice of man, to carry him, support him, to help 
unfold and educate him, and in the end, when he 
is grown up, to obey him. And just as soon as, 
through the influences of Nature, his intelligence 
is in any degree awakened and his reason and will 
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unfolded, man begins to struggle to free himself 
from the bonds of Nature, to gain the mastery over 
her, to subdue her to his will and control her to 
his ends. Not a hostile, hateful struggle, aiming 
at the destruction of Nature, but the assertion of 
man's rightful supremacy ; and the fruit of victory 
is the peaceable submission of Nature to man as 
her lawftd master and lord, and a friendly alliance 
between them both. 

This idea of man's struggle to free himself from 
bondage to Nature and to subdue her to his rea- 
sonable control — is. one of the most comprehensive 
and significant ideas which interpret the meaning 
of human history. From the beginning to this 
day the struggle has gone on with ever increas- 
ing additions to the number and splendor of the 
victories achieved by human intelligence and will, 
and never so splendid as in our own times. — When 
one sees the railway trains flying with the speed 
of the wind along the valleys, across the rivers and 
through the mountains; and the lightning flashing 
man's thought over continents and oceans from 
shore to shore; — one stands aghast in wonder at 
the stupendous triumphs of the human intellect 
and will over the tremendous forces of Nature. 
And to my mind nothing in the world can exceed 
the incomparable oddity and absurdity of rehears- 
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ing the magnificent discoveries and applications 
of modem science in the same breath with an 
argument to prove the "overpowering control of 
physical agencies" over the human mind and vdll! 
Their true place is under an entirely difierent ru- 
bric. They are the story of man's struggle with 
Nature and of his triumphs over her. They dis- 
close in man an innate force, quickened indeed by 
Nature but not the product of her forces. They 
show man not the slave of Nature but her master; 
and they are prophetic of still greater and greater 
triumphs in the time to come. The most patient 
ox that ever drew Egyptian plough was not so 
implicitly obedient to his driver's will as man has 
made the most awful forces of Nature; and as his 
knowledge of her secrets becomes more profoimd 
and complete, it is not too much to expect that she 
will become more and more the obedient minis- 
ter to his health and comfort, his convenience and 
pleasure — all her influences innocuous and salu- 
tary, unless through his own fault, his negligence, 
his abuse of his own freedom and dominion over 
her, she still retain the power to hurt or harm. 

Doubtless the stupendous products of man's 
thought and will considered merely as physical 
efi'ects, have in turn an important influence on 
man himself — on his individual and social life, 
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on industry and commerce, on the peaceful inter- 
course of nations, and on the art and conduct 
of war — those bloody conflicts which at bottom 
so often represent only the struggle of opposing 
ideas: and thus these physical products of man's 
will afifect the direction and character of man's 
historical progress. 

But human history still remains the story of 
hiiman activities, not the necessitated product of 
physical forces. Man's will can never be irresist- 
ibly forced by any powers physical or moral, nat- 
ural or supernatural. Under all influences he de- 
termines himself And physical causes — so far as 
they enter into the sphere of human history — hold 
a rank subordinate to that of historical causes in 
the eminent and proper sense of the term — subor- 
dinate, that is, to the activities of the human will 
as they freely display themselves under the ever- 
watchftil eye and ever-active influence of Divine 
Providence. 

I have said that the development of humanity 
to a state of rational perfectionment must be as- 
sumed as the reasonable end of man's creation. 
This is the goal towards which man's rational im- 
pulses point his aspirations. How profoundly the 
idea of' a perfect social state has stirred the best 
and noblest minds in every age. It has inspired 
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the song of the poet, the thought of the sage, the 
prayer of the devout and the labors of the philan- 
thropist, of statesmen, and lawgivers, the planters 
of colonies and the founders of states. But will 
the ideal ever be actually realized in the historical 
lifetime of humanity on the globe ? Will the Age 
of Reason ever come on our earth ? We can not 
tell. But we can tell under what conditions alone 
it will, if ever, come. It will be when such a spuit 
as that which Christianity inculcates and its Found- 
er exampled, shall become the actuating principle 
in the life of humanity — ^in individuals, in com- 
munities, in nations and in the brotherhood of 
nations. Then and not until then. Human soci- 
ety is as yet far enough from having reached the 
social perfectionment which reason conceives and 
commands man to aspire to. The present age is 
eminently the age of the worldly understanding — 
of intellect acute and clear, sharp and shrewd, 
wonderfully energetic and successful in discov- 
ering, inventing and adapting earthly means to 
earthly ends — ^wherefrom comes often boundless 
self-exaltation, self-indulgence, self-will. A nation 
may ride in soft-cushioned palace cars and never 
be a great magnanimous people actuated by the 
spirit of a true rational life. The higher the mate- 
rial civilization of a nation the more indispensable 
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it is that its civilization should be pervaded by 
higher spiritual elements. Human society can not, 
any more than individual man, live by bread alone, 
however delicate the bread may be. Eighteous- 
ness is as much the only true life of a nation as 
it is of individual man. 

I do not however believe in the notion of Fico, 
that nations are doomed by fate or providence to 
spring up, live a while, decay and die one after 
another in an endless irresistible succession of 
recorsi or cyclical recurrences. I do not believe 
there is any thing in the constitution of humanity, 
or in the plan of Providence, which necessarily in- 
volves the decrepitude, decay and final dissolution 
of our nation or of any nation on the globe. I 
believe it is, imder God, in the power of this our 
nation by a wise and right use of its immense 
physical resources, by an uncorrupt and patriotic 
discharge at home of the sacred duties involved 
in the possession of such political rights as our 
institutions give, and by a just and magnanimous 
policy towards other nations of the earth ; in short 
by a righteous national life, it is in the power of 
this people to live on an undecaying life to the 
end of time, advancing too in all the elements that 
constitute true national prosperity and well-being. 



VI. 



JUDAS THE TEAITOE. 



It has often been said — ^and although it is a mat- 
ter of pure conjecture, yet it is not an unnatm*al or 
improbable conjecture — ^that when Judas through 
covetousness bargained with the Jewish Rulers to 
betray his Master into their hands, he did not 
suppose he was betraying him to death. He had 
seen many wonderful displays of his Lord's super- 
human power, and might have believed that he 
would deliver himself from the hands of his ene- 
mies by some fresh exertion of that power. And 
it has even been conjectured by some that his mo- 
tive in betraying his Master was to force him, as it 
were, to put forth his power, to overthrow the ex- 
isting authority and to establish a temporal king- 
dom in accordance with the ideas and wishes and 
hopes of his followers and with the predictions of 
the old prophets as they were generally construed. 
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But whatever we may think of these conjectures, 
we know that when it came to be past doubt that 
Jesus would be put to death, his betrayer was 
struck with remorse. "He repented himself and 
brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, saying, ' I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood.' And 
they said, ' What is that to us ? See thou to that.' " 
The Jewish rulers treated the remorseful traitor 
with contempt and derision — as powerful evil men 
mostly treat the poor villains, the serviceable tools 
they employ and pay. Goaded by remorse the 
wretched man "cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple and departed and went and hanged 
himself" The rulers had no compunction for seek- 
ing the death of their victim, none for bribing 'the 
traitor. But they had great scruples — they were 
very religious these chief priests and elders — they 
had great religious scruples about putting the price 
of blood back into the sacred treasury. So they 
took pious counsel about the matter. They resolve 
to devote the money to a beneficent use! They 
buy a free burial ground for poor strangers to bo 
bimed in; and doubtless took great credit to them- 
selves for their pious scruples and their beneficent 
appropriation of the price of blood flung back 
upon them. They broke up their holy conference 
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— ^rubbing their hands with devout satisfaction — 
and departed to Pilate's hall to press forward the 
death of their victim by playing on the passions 
of the mob and on the fears of the reluctant but 
feeble-willed governor. 

There are those who are disposed to think worse 
of the character of those hoary hypocrites with 
their cold-blooded malice and their pious scruples, 
than of Judas — ^infamous as he is held to be by 
the verdict of the ages and' will be to the end of 
time. It is not necessary for us to hold the scales 
of judgment, and decide the measure of the guilt 
of each. One thing should be said in extenuation 
of the conduct of the Jewish rulers : they sincerely 
thought that nothing but the death of Jesus, the 
dangerous revolutionary leader, could prevent the 
subversion of an established order of things which 
they honestly held to be divine and sacred; and 
so their consciences were at ease. But a gnawing 
sense of guilt made life intolerable to Judas and 
drove him to suicide as a refuge from himself. 

The human soul is more fearfully and wonder- 
fully made than the bodily human frame. There 
are in it mysterious depths which are seldom 
sounded — possibilities of goodness and of. crime, 
of bliss and of woe, of hope and of despair — ^which 
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but few of US dream o£ Yet we all probably know 
of cases in which 

<<Jast Heaven instmcts ns with an awftil Toice 
That Conscience rules ns even against our choice, 
Onr inward monitress to goide or warn 
If listened to; bnt if repelled with scorn 
At length as dire Bemorse she reappeeirs, 
Works in oar guilty hopes and selfish fears; 
Still bids, Bemember I and still cries, Too late I 
And while she scares ns goads ns to our fate." 

That voice of God in the soul which we call 
Conscience expresses itself in the irresistible con- 
viction which every human being feels, which no 
human being can deny, that right ought always 
and at all events to be done, and that wrong 
ought never nor for any reason whatever to be 
done. It is a voice of unconditional command. 
Its utterance is: Let nothing hinder thee from 
doing right; let nothing induce thee to do wrong. 
If we obey it we feel that we have done well, 
that we have the approbation of Eternal Jus- 
tice. We are at peace with ourselves, with Grod, 
and with the universe. Our souls are full of light; 
all things are light and we walk in the light that 
shines upon us from every thing. There is no 
peace, no joy, equal to that of an approving 
conscience. 
6 
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On the other hand if we disobey the voice of 
conscience, we feel that we are guilty. We stand 
condemned in our own eyes, and we know that 
Eternal Justice condemns us too. Our peace is 
gone. Our souls are dark. All things are dark 
and we walk in darkness. All this is inevitable if 
conscience is at all awake and in proportion as it 
is awake. Its voice can indeed to some extent be 
drowned in the excitements of an outward life — 
the whirl of business, the struggles of ambition or 
the pursuit of pleasure. But this will not give 
peace, or prevent at times dark misgivings and a 
restless dread. But sooner or later the hour will 
come when conscience will awake, not to sleep 
again. It will bite like a serpent, and sting like 
an adder. I suppose there are no horrors equal to 
the horrors of remorse which a guilty conscience 
may engender, whereof observation, history, books, 
give us many frightful instances. Those which 
come to our knowledge are most commonly cases 
of men stained with great crimes, and particularly 
that of murder done or suborned. I know not 
why so peculiarly in this particular case, unless it 
be that God has implanted in the soul such an 
instinctive sense of the sacredness of human life 
that the conscience specially revolts at the com- 
mission of deliberate murder. In many cases we 
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have been told how it robs the guilty life of all 
its uses, and makes the poor wretch cower and 
skulk, afraid of every human eye, yet afraid to be 
alone, starting at every sound and look, longing to 
reveal yet shuddering lest he should betray the 
awful secret, — ^until often life becomes such an in- 
tolerable wretchedness that he is either driven to 
madness, or seeks death by his own hand, or sur- 
renders himseli* to justice and a felon's doom. 

It is very true that murders upon murders have 
been committed in the interest of a strong-willed 
ambition, — ^to pave the way to a throne or to se- 
cure a steadfast seat upon a throne, and the regal 
or imperial murderers have seemed to suffer none 
of the tortm*es of a guilty conscience, and even 
died and made no sign of remorse. Such men 
sometimes drug their conscience with opiates of 
self-deluding words about political necessities, rea- 
sons of state, and the like. Sometimes, too, fanat- 
icism stifles the conscience for awhile, and even 
lifts the guilty soul above the sense of guilt. The 
case of Cromwell, it is alleged by some, shows that 
conscience can not be always altogether put to 
sleep. It is said that we have evidence enough 
of the terrible struggles with remorse which the 
remembrance of the murdered king at times awa- 
kened in his firm-willed iron soul. 
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Be this as it may, it is to be borne in mind 
that it is not great atrocious crimes alone Y^ich 
breed remorse. We know not what depths of guilt 
and what horrors of remorse any violation of con- 
science may in the sequel entaiL Who can tell 
what wreck and ruin of character and goodness 
may come of covetousness — as in the case of Ju- 
das. Covetousness is not a disreputable, at least 
not a vulgar, dirty, ragged sin not admitted into 
genteel society. It is comparatively a respectable 
sin. It may be dressed in the sleekest Quaker 
garb. Or, it may wear a full suit of black, may 
be a bank president and ruling elder of a chm'ch. 
It may have a seat at the board of brokers, live in 
Fifth Avenue, worship at a fashionable church, go 
to communion and carry round the bag or the 
plate. It is such a decent-looking sin it is scarcely 
looked upon as a sin. It may even delude itself as 
walking arm in arm with prudence, economy, and 
fidelity in providing for one's own. It may call 
itself by the name of these virtues. It is a sin into 
which religious people are perhaps particularly in 
danger of falling. It is eminently a Pharisaic 
sin; for we are told that when Jesus warned the 
people that they could not serve God and Mam- 
mon, "the Pharisees, who were covetous, derided 
him." It led Judas to betray his Lord. It, among 
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other things, stirred the hatred which led the Phar- 
isees^ to seek his blood. There is a large class of 
sins and crimes that flow from it — lies, thefts, dis- 
honesties, frauds, swindlings, forgeries, perjuries, 
murders. It has led to all these sins and crimes. 
And whether it always leads to them or not, it is a 
vice which may become "idolatry" divorcing the 
soul from the true and living God. 



YII. 



FESTUS— A TYPE. 



The Koman Procurator Festus could not compre- 
hend the enthusiatic devotion of Paul to the cause 
of an obscure impostor (commonly so held) who 
had been put to death as a malefactor. So he said 
he was deranged. 

I often think of the Koman governor as a type 
of the world and the world's way of judging 
things. 

By **the world" I mean what Jesus Christ often 
meant in his use of the word — the world which he 
said loves its own and hates what is not its own — 
the world that receives honor one of another and 
seeks not the honor that cometh from God only ; in 
short the worldly-minded world. 

Now it is by no means true that this worldly- 
minded world makes no distinction at all between 
what is noble and what is ignoble in character and 
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conduct; or that it ever applauds what it holds 
to be mean or vile or base. On the contrary it 
holds meanness in contempt, vileness in disgust 
and baseness in abhorrence. Still it has its own 
standard, and that not an altogether Divine stand- 
ard — although it may and in many things must 
coincide with the Divine standard, because there 
are convictions of eternal right and righteousness 
that can not be utterly extinguished in the world- 
liest of worldly minds. Yet the world sometimes 
honors and admires what an altogether Divine 
standard does not hold to be honorable or admir- 
able at all. It sometimes takes off its hat and lifts 
up its shout of applause at successful selfishness on 
a great world-stage merely because it is successful. 
The splendid pageantries that dazzle its eye makes 
it forgetful of the essential meanness of soul they 
often cover. For in truth the man who for merely 
selfish ends of his own sets himself to achieve and 
does victoriously achieve great exploits is not a 
truly admirable man — be his achievements ever 
so great. The burning ambition for world-wide 
distinction, for renown, for fame, for power, is not 
a noble quality of soul — no matter what splendors 
of success it may achieve; indeed, judged by an 
altogether Divine standard, it is not even a re- 
spectable quality of soul. In point of true noble- 
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ness such a selfish ambition sinks out of all sight 
below the generous spirit which in the humblest 
sphere of every-day life prompts to self-sacrifices 
out of love to God and man. The smallest acts 
of self-denial for the sake of helping others are 
nobler than the grandest exploits which vain-glo- 
riousness or pride or ambition prompts self-seekers 
to perform. The heroisms of selfishness and the 
heroisms of love are heaven-wide asunder. They 
can not be brought into comparison : there can be 
no comparison between things heterogeneous. 

Now the worldly-minded world, though far from 
conforming all its judgments to an entirely Divine 
standard, is by no means insensible to the differ- 
ence between what is unselfishly heroic in spirit 
and what is merely splendid in ambitious achieve- 
ment. It holds many things in honor which are 
worthy the honor they are held in. There are 
some "enthusiasms" which the world does not jeer 
at but pays homage to. (Enthusiasm, in its high 
and great sense, is a sort of Divine inspiration, 
which possesses and absorbs all the powers of the 
soul into a passionate devotion to objects that have 
their worth and value in themselves. Not for ends 
personal to themselves — not for selfish ends — ^but 
for the noble objects of their devotion do they 
work whose souls are possessed by a piure enthu- 
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eiasm.) There is the enthusiasm of the Patriot 
devoting himself to live and die for his country 
without a single mean thought of selfish ends. 
There is the enthusiasm of the Philosopher search- 
ing after truth for the truth's own sake. There is 
the enthusiasm of the Artist striving to realize the 
divine idea of the beautiful — the poet by winged 
words, the musician by tones, the sculptor and 
painter by forms and colors. And such enthusi- 
asms the best part of the world knows how to 
admire with a good degree of just appreciation, 
and the rest part of the world at least accepts the 
judgment of the better judges and joins in the 
applause. 

But there are some other enthusiasms which the 
great bulk of mankind are better able to appreci- 
ate and praise than those I have mentioned, such, 
namely, as are directed in various ways, scientific 
and practical, to the advancement of the world's 
mcderial prosperity — ^the development of its phy- 
sical resources, improvements in the means of 
communication and intercourse, the production of 
wealth, and the multiplication of the sources and 
refinements of human comfort and enjoyment here 
on the earth. And the names of such men as 
Watts, and Fulton, and Stephenson, and Morse 
are in the praise of more men's mouths, and 
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oftener, than the names of the great artists and 
philosophers, and I had almost said than the 
names of the great patriots of the world. Nor is 
it strange it should be so; for the material inter- 
ests of life are those which press more closely and 
constantly upon the great masses of mankind than 
the intrinsically higher and nobler interests of 
truth, beauty and goodness which belong to the 
spiritual order of things; and the more quick and 
general recognition of the former is nothing un- 
natural or blameworthy. 

The world exults in the triumphs of our age 
over the tremendous forces of nature and their 
subjugation to man's will — making steam and 
lightning his submissive slaves. This exultation 
is natural. 

It is a grand thing to have steam and lightning 
do our bidding, obey the slightest touch of our 
fingers. 

It is a grand thing to be carried across the 
Atlantic fi-om shore to shore in ten days or less; 
and to ride on iron ways across continents — over 
the rivers, along the valleys, through the hills cut 
down and the mountains bored through — at the 
speed of thirty, forty, fifty miles an hour. 

It is a grand thing to hold a whispered talk 
across the continent with a firiend in San Francisco 
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as easily as though he were sitting by our side, 
and to flash a thought round the globe in forty 
seconds. 

It is a grand thing that we can make the sun- 
light sketch for us in a moment the likeness of all 
picturable things — ^the beautiful face of nature and 
the more beautiful faces of those we love — with a 
perfection of likeness that no human eye or hand 
can picture them. 

But the thing to be noted is that the world is 
prone to set a higher value on these things than 
on things of infinitely higher worth, and therefore 
practically to hold in highest esteem the enthusi- 
asm of scientific inquiry, discovery and invention 
whereof comes such manifold multiplication and 
perfection of things for the world's earthly uses. — 
Not that the world does not in theory and in sen- 
timent recognize that there are things of higher 
dignity and greater worth than those of mere ma- 
terial utiUty. I have already said that it knows 
how to respect and admire the • enthusiasm which 
devotes itself to great spiritual ends — the enthusi- 
asm of the patriot, the philosopher, the artist. 
~ Nor is it insensible to the nobleness of the " en- 
thusiasm of humanity" — a practical devotion to 
human welfare unselfish and self-sacrificing. In- 
deed so far as this enthusiasm makes itself ac- 
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tive in the sphere of man's temporal welfare, the 
world is prompt to recognize its nobleness. It 
names with respect and homage the names of John 
Howard, Mrs. Fry, Florence Nightingale, George 
Peabody, and the like; and often makes liberal 
contributions of money, time and influence to 
institutions and measures for the relief of the 
poor, the sick and suflFeTing children of want 

But there is another and higher enthusiasm of 
humanity than that which is limited to the sphere 
of men's earthly needs. We see it in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ. Full of 'sympathy and help 
for all the sufferings of men in this life, Christ's 
love for men in its highest manifestation embraced 
then- infinite welfare as immortal spirits. He came 
into this world — ^he tells us — that men through 
him might have " eternal life " — not a mere endless 
duration of agreeable existence in a world beyond 
the grave, but the life that consists in coming 
here, now, and forever, into a participation of hia 
unselfish spirit. This was eminently his enthusi- 
asm of humanity. It was this enthusiasm which 
Paul imbibed from him, and which thousands 
since his day have imbibed from the same som-ce, 
inspiring them to devote themselves in life and 
by death to the work of making their fellow-men 
sharers in the true eternal life of the soul. 
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Now this high enthusiasm the worldly-minded 
world — ^that which Jesus Christ so often called 
"^Ae world" — ^is not quick to appreciate and ad- 
mire ; rather on the contrary is without any deep 
sympathy with it, perhaps even regards it with 
repugnance. This is not strange. The Kingdom 
of God, which Christ came to estabUsh in the 
world, is a kingdom not of this world. He pro- 
claims a higher life than the world's worldly- 
minded life; the world likes this life the best 
He proclaims to all self-seekers — ^wealth-seekers, 
honor-seekers, power-seekers, pleasure-seekers — ^the 
absolute necessity of salvation, a salvation consist- 
ing not merely in an exchange of their pleasant 
quarters in this world for equally agreeable quarters 
in another world when they are called away from 
this, but a salvation consisting essentially in an 
entire divorce of their hearts from all selfish self- 
seekings, and an entrance into a spirit like Christ's 
— a spirit of unselfish self-sacrificing devotion to 
God's will and man's highest good ; and the world 
does not feel the deep need, the internal want of 
such a salvation. Allowance to live for themselves 
in the midst of agreeable circumstances, is what 
the supremely worldly-minded most desire. It is 
to be hoped that the number of those who are so 
utterly selfish as to care for none but themselves is 
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small. But whatever be the degree or extent of 
worldly-mindedness among men, the truth still 
stands that we have Eternal Life abiding in us 
only when and so far as we have the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus. 



VIII. 

A EATIONAL TENDICATION OP GOD THE 

DESTEOYEE. 



It is undeniable that Bible history represents the 
Divine Being as often interposing to sweep away 
from the earth thousands and tens of thousands 
of his human creatures at a time, by special extra- 
ordinary exertions of His Almighty will. It tells 
us that at one time He destroyed the whole pop- 
ulation of the globe save a single family; that He 
destroyed in one night all the first-bom of the vast 
population of Egypt; that shortly after the exodus 
of the Hebrews He on several occasions destroyed 
the lives of thousands and tens of thousands of 
those Hebrews by special exertion of His power; 
that in directing the conquest of Canaan He ex- 
pressly commanded the extirpation of the Canaan- 
ites by their conquerors; in fine, that through the 
whole course of Bible history He wrought the de- 
struction of innumerable lives by sword or fam- 
ine or pestilence; sometimes in seemingly natural 
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ways, and sometimes by miraculous interposition, 
as, for instance, when in the reign of David, He 
swept oflF seventy thousand Israelites in three 
days, in punishment of the monarch's sin in mak- 
ing a census of the people. 

Such are the representations of God the Destroy- 
er which the Bible undeniably makes. They are, 
at first sight, quite awful to our contemplation — 
a shock to our sensibilities, to our natural humane 
sentiments. 

And these represientations have led a good many 
persons to reject the Bible-God, who at the same 
time profess to believe in an Infinite Almighty 
Personal Author and Euler of the Universe, Whom 
they call the God of Nature, and Whom they hold 
to be a good God, and for that reason incapable 
of such atrocities (as they call them) as are related 
in the Bible. They therefore refuse to believe in 
the God of the Bible. 

Now, whether I believe in the Bible or not, I 
do believe in a good God. For me to say that 
God is good, is nothing more than to say God is 
God. And if the Bible story of God interposing 
specially to destroy human lives can not be con- 
ceived as possibly reconcilable with Divine good- 
ness, I am bound to give up believing in the Bible- 
God. 
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But are the Bible representations of God destroy- 
ing the lives of His human creatures irreconcilable 
with Divine goodness? Is it absolutely impossible 
to conceive that the Bible story may be true, and 
yet the God of the Bible be a good God? 

That is the question. 

But before going into the consideration of this 
question, there is one point I wish to make : name- 
ly, the inconsistency of those who, without exam- 
ination, decide this question off-hand in the nega- 
tive. For the God of Nature, Whom they profess 
to believe in, and call a good God, is as great a 
destroyer of human lives as the God. of the Bible 
is represented to be. How then can those who in 
the face of this fact hold to the goodness of the 
God of Nature, reasonably deny the possible good- 
ness of the God of the Bible? They certainly are 
not the persons who have a right to deny it. 
Their argument is suicidal. It cuts their own 
throats. For the same objection presses upon 
them as upon us. They have the same problem 
to solve. In short, the logical upshot is that, if 
the goodness of a God who destroys human Uves 
in sudden, wholesale ways, can not be conceivably 
vindicated, they, as well as we, must give up our 
faith in a good God, that is, in any real God at all 
— any living, spiritual, personal, moral God — and 
7 
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betake ourselves to the atheistic conception of a 
universe controlled by a blind, irresistible, eternal 
Fate — a universe of matter, forces and laws — ^in- 
scrutable, inexorable — a universe without any Di- 
vine intelligence, light or love. 

Now I not only do not like to accept this Athe- 
istic Fatalism as the only theory of the imiverse, 
but I feel myself bound to inquire whether there 
are not considerations which go reasonably to vin- 
dicate the goodness of the God of the Bible, and 
of the God of Nature, too; for the God of the 
Bible, and the God of Nature, are to me one and 
the same Living God. 

In the first place, then, I ask myself whether I 
am under any antecedent reasonable necessity of 
holding the mere naked fact of God thus destroy- 
ing human lives to be irreconcilable with Divine 
goodness. I do not see it. Is God morally bound 
to regard human life as so sacredly inviolable that 
He can not, for good reasons, rightfully cut short 
its term of earthly duration? Can any one demon- 
strate this? I think not. I am quite sure not. 
Why! human justice cuts short human life, with- 
out suffering any just impeachment of its good- 
ness. The bare fact in question, then, taken by 
itself, does not necessarily imply any thing wrong 
in God's conduct. It all depends on the reasons 
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He acts from. And on a question aflTecting His 
moral character, I am rationally bound to presume, 
or be predisposed to presume, until the contrary be 
undeniably demonstrated — that God would not act 
without reasons, and good reasons, for His con- 
duct This is simply an obligation of natural jus- 
tice, such as we all feel bound by when the ques- 
tion relates to the motives of a fellow-creature. 
Much more does it hold, in relation to God. 

In the next place, would my ignorance of God's 
reasons — even supposing me to be totally ignorant 
of them — ^necessarily prove any thing against the 
Divine goodness? Certainly not. My ignorance 
proves nothing except my ignorance; while, on 
the other hand, the barest suggestion of any good 
reason which may even possibly hold true, not 
only debars me from impugning the Divine good- 
ness, but is a sufficient vindication of it, as against 
the mere unsupported assumption that there are 
not, and can not be, any good and sufficient rea- 
sons for God's conduct in the case. If any one 
should say to me that this, or that, or the other, 
may possibly be the Divine reason, I am legiti- 
mately debarred from objecting to the Divine 
goodness, unless I can prove that the suggested 
vindication is either untrue in point of fact, or in- 
sufficient in its nature and quality. 
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Why, the mere hypothesis — allowing it to be 
nothing more — of man's destination to an immor- 
tal existence in a life beyond the present, contains 
within itself the possible conditions of a rational 
solution of the problem in question. Granted 
(what nobody can deny) the possibility of such 
a destination, and it suggests, justifies, and de- 
mands the further supposition, that God's dealings 
with men in this life may stand in relation to such 
a destination, and find their explanation and vin- 
dication in it. And we are reasonably bound to 
take into account whatever the Bible declares, or 
implies, or suggests, that goes to constitute such 
a possible vindication. 

The Bible representation is, that God's gov- 
ernment of the human race is a comprehensive 
scheme, an administration conducted on a plan 
which comprehends the destination of hmnan 
beings, not merely to a temporal existence on 
the earth, but to an eternal existence beyond this 
earthly life. 

Now this is a representation the untruth of 
which can never be demonstrated, and the mere 
possibility of its truth carries with it a rational 
obligation on our part to take it into account, 
together with all that is comprehended in it or 
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put in connection with it, as something that, for 
aught we can 'prove to the contrary, may be true. 

And if we accept the Bible representation of 
a fixture life, and of the Divine government con- 
ducted with reference to it, what a light it sheds 
back upon the question of our present life. 

Our earthly life is the mere beginning of an 
eternal life. This world is merely a garden-plat, 
a seed-bed, wherein we spring into existence, as 
plants spring through the earth soil — only to be 
transplanted into another sphere, another soil, an- 
other clime, where we are to live, and to unfold, 
through endless ages. What matters it, then, for 
how little or how long we are left to stand and 
grow on the earth, provided we are all to be trans- 
planted into another world? The longest duration 
of earthly life is but an infinitesimal moment of 
our eternal duration; and the very shortest term 
of earthly existence is long enough for the plants 
of immortality to take root. We may well leave 
the duration of our earthly life to be determined 
by Him who planted us here only to transplant 
us. We may not know all His reasons for decid- 
ing it, but we are not competent to impeach His 
wisdom or His goodness. 

Take this in application to one great fact of the 
Divine administration. 
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More than one half of all the human beings that 
spring into life here on the earth, Grod transplants 
in infancy and earliest childhood. Why He does 
this, we do not know. It may be in pursuance of 
some wise general law of nature, or it may be for 
special reasons applicable to each particular case. 
We do not know. 

But this we do know : that the Almighty Father 
is bound by obligations of fatherly love to those 
infant immortals; that whatever be the place or 
state He takes them to. He is bound to watch over 
them there — ^to take care of them, nurture, guard, 
guide and educate them there : and that His early 
removal of them from this world is not necessarily 
any proof of a want of fatherly love, but on the 
contrary, it may be that He takes them away be- 
cause He sees that, in their case, it will be putting 
them into the most favorable conditions for their 
spiritual development, and the attainment of their 
eternal destination. And the bare suggestion that 
their early removal does not hinder, but may pos- 
sibly make surer, their immortal well-being, is 
enough to debar all objection to the goodness of 
God. 

But it may be said this latter suggestion goes to 
make such early removal a special privilege; and 
if it be. Why, it may be asked — ^fbr the most fool- 
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ish questions are sometimes thoughtlessly asked — 
"Why does not God remove in infancy all that are 
born?" To which the only reply worth making, 
and more than the question deserves, is to ask in. 
turn. How long would the human race have lasted, 
if such a procedure had been adopted in the begin- 
ning? and how long would it last, if such a pro- 
cedure were to be adopted now? 

But God, it appears, designed that the human 
race should have a continuous existence on the 
earth for a series of ages. It has lasted now some 
six thousand years — as is generally believed. How 
much longer it is to last, we are not able to tell. 

He could indeed (if He had chosen) have adopt- 
ed some different mode of securing a constant suc- 
cession of new-made human beings on the earth, 
and so be able to transplant them aU into another 
world in the infancy of their being. He could, for 
instance, have kept an army of angels employed 
from year to year in planting human germs, as 
gardeners plant flower seeds, or set buds in stocks, 
and transplanting them as soon as the human 
germs began to bud and grow, leaving none to 
abide here to manhood or to age. Or He could 
have adopted a score of other supposable methods. 
Or he could have dispensed altogether with sec- 
ond causes. 
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But He has not seen fit to take any of these 
* courses: and it is very foolish for us to ask why 
the Infinite Author and Orderer of things has not 
done differently from what He has done. If we 
once begin doing so, we shall find no end of unan- 
swerable questions. It is wisest for us to confine 
ourselves to taking note of what He has seen fit to 
do, and trying to understand as well as we can the 
reasons He may give us, or which we may be able 
to see for ourselves. 

He has as matter of fact seen fit to provide for 
the continuance of the human race upon the earth 
for an indefinite series of ages, and to secure the 
constant production of new human beings in the 
way that we call natural generation. Of those 
that are thus born. He sees fit to remove one half 
or more in infancy and early childhood, and to 
let a certain number of the residue grow up to 
become fathers and mothers of new human beings 
in a constant succession. This is His way of se- 
curing the continuance of the race upon the earth 
— of supplying the other world with its yearly 
quota of transplanted little ones, and of making 
those whose earthly lives He protracts to mature 
age the agents through whom what we call Hu- 
man History gets itself made. Human History — 
that wonderful thing! Half human, half divine! 
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The joint product of God's Providence and Man's 
Free WiU! 

God has purposes to accomplish in and through 
hnmaa history-purposes which embrace mankind 
not only as individuals, but as a race. Individuals 
die, but the race Uves on. Individuals are con- 
stantly passing away, but the race abides, and 
shall abide on the earth until its predestined 
earthly history is made and written up. 

But the history of humanity in this world is not 
an isolated fragment. It is linked with a history 
to be continued in a sphere beyond this world. It 
enters into the history of the universe. And we 
must take into view the Bible representation of 
God's piu^ses, or we can not rightly construe the 
Bible representations of God's dealings with hu- 
man creatures. 

The Bible represents the historical manifestation 
of Jesus Christ as the central fact in the history of 
humanity and of the universe. The Infinite Fa- 
ther sent His Son into the world to "reconcile 
all things unto Himself, both things which are in 
heaven and which are in earth." Christ is the 
living centre of the unity of the universe. And 
the whole history of humanity as conducted by 
God has reference to that great, comprehensive 
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scheme of administration, of which the coming of 
Christ is the central fact. The whole history of 
the world for four thousand years was Divinely 
ordered and guided as a preparation for that event 
— 8i particular preparation of the Jewish nation, 
and a general preparation of the world at large. 
It was a disciplinary education of the human race 
for the coming of Christ — just as the whole history 
of the world since His coming has been, and to the 
end of time will be, a disciplinary education of the 
human race for the accomplishment and consum- 
mation of the objects for which He came. 

But it may be impatiently asked " What has all 
this to do with the special question about God cut- 
ting short the earthly Uves of so many thousands 
of human beings in the terrible way the Bible 
represents?" 

Why, it has this to do with it : namely, that we 
can not rightly understand that special question, 
nor to begin to frame a right answer to it, unless 
we take into account what the Bible represents as 
to God's great plan, principles and purposes in the 
administration of the world's history. 

This we are bound to do. And if we take that 
into account, we get a reasonable and sufficient 
vindication of the Divine goodness. 

And so when the question is asked "Why those 
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terrible destructions of human lives?" the answer 
is, they were the means which God saw fit to use 
for the accomplishment of His great plan and pur- 
pose in the disciplinary education of mankind in 
preparation for the coming of Christ. 

He saw it fit to sweep away the inhabitants of 
the old world by a flood all but one family, and to 
start the race anew, supposing the Bible account 
of that event is to be strictly construed as a uni- 
versed deluge, although the answer to the question 
"Why?" is the same, whichever way the account 
be construed on that point. 

He saw fit to make those terrible displays of 
His power that are recorded in the history of the 
Hebrew people and of the nations historically con- 
nected with them. They were the methods He 
saw necessary or most fit for the training of that 
people, and preparing the world for the coming 
of His Son. It was necessary to demonstrate to 
His chosen people, and make them feel that Jeho- 
vah was the only Living and True God, and that 
He was their absolute and only Sovereign Euler, 

and so, to keep them from falling into idolatry, 

« 

and to make them obedient to His Supreme Will. 
It took a long, long course of ages, and it took 
many of those terrible demonstrations of His de- 
structive power, to cure them of their obstinate 
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propensity to idolatry, and to reduce them to alle- 
giance to His supreme government. But the ob- 
ject was at length accomplished — the purpose of 
His strict, and sometimes severe and awful disci- 
pline, was attained. 

And now what have we to say against those 
methods of Divine discipline? 

What though God saw fit from time to time to 
cut short the earthly lives of thousands and tens 
of thousands of that people at once by His imme- 
diate almighty intervention, in a way that was so 
awful for them, and that seems so awful to us — 
what have we a right to say against it? What 
are our first-sight impressions worth? What sort 
of a standard of judgment of the Divine dealings 
are the first thoughts of our finite intelligence, the 
first feelings of our excited sensibilities? 

Why, it needs nothing but for us to apply our 
own deeper second thoughts to the contemplation, 
and we ourselves can see that we are not war- 
ranted to say or think any thing against the Di- 
vine goodness. We ourselves can see how to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man. 

God is the Sovereign Lord of human life. Hu- 
man sovereigns, earthly states, monarchs and mag- 
istrates have the right of life and death, and justly 
for certain ends. But God is the Supreme sover- 
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eign. It is by His act, or through His permission, 
that all human lives come sooner or later, and in 
one way or another, to an earthly termination; 
and there can be no vindication of the Divine 
goodness in any case whether we consider God as 
the God of the Bible or the God of Nature unless 
upon the ground that He has a perfect right to 
bring the earthly lives of His creatures to an end 
at any time and in any way He chooses, provided 
that in the fact or in the manner of it He does 
them individually no injustice. God has no sover- 
eignty for wrong. He has no right to treat His 
spiritual and rational creatures otherwise than as 
persons, never as mere things. When in pursu- 
ance of His great plan for humanity and for the 
universe. He cut short the earthly lives of those 
thousands of Hebrews, does it necessarily follow 
that He did them any injustice or personal wrong ? 
They were taken suddenly, it may be prematurely 
— as we say — somewhat sooner than they would 
otherwise have passed away. But what of that? 
Is God under any obligation to let us stay here 
as long as we may wish to stay? Is He under 
any obligation not to take us away suddenly, or 
in any extraordinary way? 

He did not destroy them. He only translated 
them into another sphere of existence. And for 
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aught that we can say to the contrary it may be 
true that while thus subserving the purposes of 
His disciplinary providence as toward the terrified 
Hebrews who witnessed the spectacle of Divine 
slaughter, the sudden death of those thus taken 
away, was for each and every one of them the 
very best thing that could befall them. One thing 
we may be perfectly certain of that those slaught- 
ered Hebrews went into the other world and into 
the precise condition that was best fitted for them. 
They have been ever since then, are now, and shall 
forever be just where they should be — where it is 
best for them to be. Can any one demonstrate 
the contradictory to this? Can any one demon- 
strate that the Infinite and Almighty Father of 
their spirits ever ceased or ever will cease to have 
them under His eye and His care, just as much 
as though He had protracted the earthly life of 
every one of them to eighty years, and let them 
die in their beds? Nay, how can we tell but that 
the sudden death that overtook them was a better 
lot for them than to have been spared to die in 
their beds at eighty years of age? 

So we see how it is that God can suddenly cut 
short human lives by myriads at a time, without 
necessarily doing any injustice to or even inflicting 
any detriment upon the individuals whom He thus 
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cuts off, and therefore without any just impeach- 
ment of His goodness. 

"But ah," it is said, "the Bible represents God 
as cutting short those lives in anger, wrath and 
vengeance; and such emotions are inconsistent 
with a God of goodness." 

Never let us believe that those strong expres- 
sions, those anthropomorphic representations which 
are the natural and almost the only way in which 
the Infinite One can make Himself intelligible to 
our finite minds (for the bulk of mankind can not 
think the Absolute Being in the way of pure 
thought, but only approximate to a notion of Him 
by figured conceptions) — ^never let us believe those 
expressions apply or were intended to apply to 
God in the sense in which they apply to imperfect 
human beings. That would make God finite, and 
therefore imperfect. 

God's acts of destruction were undoubtedly as 
towards the Hebrew nation^ acts of justice and 
judgment — punishments designed to fill them with 
awe and fear, and that for their own good. For 
national sins can be punished only by material 
and temporal punishments; and the punishment of 
temporal death, as it is the extreme punishment 
that human justice inflicts on criminals for the 
good of society, so it was the extreme punishment 
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for national sins under God's temporal government 
of the Hebrews. But never are we to believe that 
God was actuated by anger or wrath or revenge, 
such as imperfect individual human beings may 
be actuated by, but which even human justice is 
never actuated by. Let us believe that the Judge 
of all the earth is at least as calmly passionless, 
as free from malice and revenge, as our coimtry's 
judiciary is when it sentences a criminal to death, 
or the executive that orders the sentence to be 
carried into effect, or the sheriff that obeys the 
order. 

And as to the individuals whose lives God thus 
cut short in conducting His administration of their 
nation, never let us believe that He was angry, 
wrathful, revengeful towards them in any mere 
human, malicious, ungodlike way. He cut short 
their earthly lives; He did not extinguish them; 
He took them into another world. And if when 
He took them there, He put them to the endur- 
ance of punishment for the sins of this life, the 
punishment He put them to — ^whether over now 
or still going on — has never been any thing but 
what was just and right, with no malice in it on 
His part, and no wrong to them in the kind or 
measure of it. In taking them suddenly out of 
this life God did not absolve Himself from the 
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obligations of the Father of their spirits. He has 
always been doing for them, is now doing for 
them, and will forever do for them whatever He 
ought to do, whatever is for their best good. No 
forensic State necessities, any more than nngodlike 
malice, will ever prevent Him doing the best He 
can for them. Even if He took them away into 
the other world to punish them there as individ- 
uals for their own personal sins, their punishment 
was no more than they deserved, no more than 
was necessary for them, no more than was best 
for them. Who can judge about that, so well as 
God? 

Besides, it is character, and not any thing else, 
that determines, and of itself determines every 
soul's destiny in the eternal world — whether the 
soul goes suddenly there in the meridian of its 
days, or at fourscore years. 

And if any one ask Why did God cut them off 
so soon and suddenly? Why not spare them and 
give them longer space for repentance and the 
getting of a good character here? then I ask in 
return. What right have you to ask that ques- 
tion? How long would you have God keep them 
here? How long wait for their repentance in this 
life? Forever? And if not forever, then how long 
should He? How can you and I decide this? 
8 
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How can we say that any utmost conceivable pro- 
traction of their earthly life would have availed to 
change their character? Who can tell anything 
about this but God ? Who but He can decide the 
case, and settle it rightly — combining justice and 
mercy in His action? I leave it to Him, believing 
that He is a righteous God, and holy in all His 
ways. In His wrath (as men count wrath) He re- 
membereth mercy; and His tender mercies are 
supreme over all His works. 

In fine, I believe that God has a perfectly just 
right to sacrifice (as men count sacrifice) the 
earthly lives of human beings in carrying out the 
great purposes of His administration, and that in 
doing so He has never done any thing contradic- 
tory to the eternal principles of justice, love and 
mercy; has never done any wrong to a single 
human creature, and never will; has never given 
existence to a single human being without provid- 
ing for his eternal well-being as a spiritual and 
immortal person. 

In conclusion: I hope that what has been said 
will be a satisfaction and a comfort to those who 
have sometimes found the Bible representations of 
God the Destroyer a perplexity and a trouble to 
their thoughts. 

And I hope that those who on account of those 
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representations reject the God of the Bible, will see 
that if what has been said be accepted as true, it 
nullifies their objections ; and even if it be no more 
than possibly true (and a demonstration df the 
contradictory, may safely be defied), it contains 
the conditions of such a suflScient rational vindica- 
tion of the Divine goodness as makes an off-hand 
rejection of the Bible-God a most irrational pro- 
ceeding on the part of such as profess to believe 
in an Infinite Personal good God as revealed to 
them in Nature. 



IX. 



THEEE KOYAL BIKTHDAYS. 



"Oh man! ever nobler than thy circumstances!" 
exclaimed Coleridge. He was in Germany, and 
had walked out to a nobleman's castle near Got- 
tingen to witness the arrival of the queen of 
Prussia expected on a visit there. "The spacious 
outer court of the palace was crowded with men 
and women, a sea of heads with a number of chil- 
dren rising out of it from their fathers* shoulders. 
After a buzz of two hours* expectation, the avant- 
courier rode at full speed into the court. At the 
loud cracks of his long whip and the trampling of 
his horse's hoofs, the universal shock and thrill of 
emotion — I have not language to convey it, ex- 
pressed as it was in such manifold looks, ges- 
tures, and attitudes, yet with one and the same 
feeling in the eyes of all! Kecovering from the 
first inevitable contagion of sympathy, I involun- 
tarily exclaimed, though in a language to myself 
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alone intelligible, "Oh man! ever nobler than thy 
circumstances! Spread but the mist of obscure 
feeling over any form, and even a woman incapa- 
ble of blessing or of injuring thee (the queen of 
Prussia was not then queen of Hanover) shall be 
welcomed with an intensity of emotion adequate 
to the reception of the Redeemer of the world" 
(Coleridge, Works, Vol. II, p. 43, Am. Ed). 

There is truth in what Coleridge says. No 
doubt men make things great by the thoughts 
they put into them. The imagination has an 
aggrandizing faculty, and often more than half 
creates the glory that dazzles men's eyes and stirs 
their hearts. 

Hence, how imposing to the masses of mankind 
is every thing associated with royalty and regal 
state. The birth of sovereign princes — ^what an 
event! The gorgeous luxuries that environ the 
new-bom heir to a throne; the pageantries of 
royal pomp; the splendors of magnificent festivity 
that celebrate the event; — ^Iiow profoundly the im- 
agination of the multitude is stirred by them! 
The chronicles of kingship in every age are full 
of the details of them. Let us glance at a few out 
of the story of modern times. 
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BIRTH OP LOUIS XIV. 

On the 5th of September, 1639 (two hundred 
and thirty-eight years ago), there was a great 
birthday in France — ^the birthday of the child 
afterwards and for so many years known as Louis 
XIV, the son of Louis XIII. It took place in the 
castle of St. Germain-en-Laye, where the queen 
of France, Anne of Austria, was residing at the 
time. For weeks before, the town was filled with 
crowds of the great and noble awaiting the ex- 
pected event. Every avenue to the palace was 
thronged with grave and anxious faces. 

Early in the day of that 5th of September the 
king summoned to his presence the princes and 
princesses of the Blood Royal. In an adjoining 
room the bishops of Lisieux, Meaux, and Beau- 
vais were stationed, in the one opposite were as- 
sembled all the great officers of state and the 
ladies of rank who had the right of entrance to 
the royal palace. 

At length the king was greeted with the wel- 
come intelligence that he was the father of a Dau- 
phin; and in the excess of his joy, he took the 
royal infant from the hands of the nurse, and 
approaching the window, exhibited him to the 
crowd of waiting nobles and gentry, exclaiming 
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as he did so, "A son, gentlemen! a son!" Then 
broke forth a shout of triumphant delight from the 
spectators, and the happy monarch forthwith car- 
ried the new-bom prince into the apartment where 
the bishops were assembled "round a temporary- 
altar putting up prayers, and the child was imme- 
diately baptized by the bishop of Meaux in the 
presence of all the great dignitaries of the king- 
dom. A Te Deum was then chanted in the castle 
chapel, after which the king wrote an autograph 
letter to the corporation of Paris which was de- 
spatched on the instant. The rejoicings which 
took place in the capital exceeded all that had ever 
before been witnessed. The foreign ambassadors 
vied with each other alike in expense and in in- 
vention, and the joy of the people was at its 
height. 

Then in due time a great ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, a nuncio extraordinary of the Pope, arrived 
at St. Germain to present to the queen the swad- 
dling clothes blessed by His Holiness, which he 
habitually sent to the Dauphins of France in rec- 
ognition of those princes as the elder sons of the 
church, and to bless in his name the august moth- 
er and her child. 

These garments, dazzling with gold and silver, 
were enclosed in a couple of chests of red velvet. 
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which were opened in the presence of the king 
and the queen. Such in substance is the story of 
the birth of Louis XIV, as told by Miss Pardoe 
out of the annals of the time. 

THE BIRTH OF THE KING OF ROME. 

On the 19th of March, 1812, one hundred and 
seventy-three years after the birth of Louis XIV, 
another birthday occurred in France, the birthday 
of the king of Kome, son of Napoleon the Great 
(as some call him), emperor of the French, and of 
the Empress Maria Louisa. And here is the ac- 
count as given by our American biographer of 
Napoleon, Abbot. 

"It had been previously announced that the 
great guns of the Invalides should proclaim the 
advent of the expected heir to the throne. If the 
child were a princess, twenty-one guns were to be 
fired; if a prince, one hundred. At six o'clock on 
the morning of the 20th of March all Paris was 
aroused by the deep booming of the heavy guns. 
Every window was open. Every ear was on the 
alert. . . . The vast throngs stood motionless 
to count the tidings which those explosions were 
thundering in their ears. The heart of the great 
capital ceased to beat and in all her glowing 
veins the current of life stood still. The twenty- 
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first gun was fired ! The interest was now intense 
beyond conception. For a moment the gunners 
delayed the next discharge, and Paris stood wait- 
ing in breathless suspense. The heavily loaded 
guns then with redoubled voice poured forth the 
announcement. From the entire city one univer- 
sal roar of acclamation rose and blended with the 
thunders, and from the capital by the ringing of 
bells and the explosion of artillery, the tidings of 
this birth were spread at once over the whole of 
France, as fast 'as sound could travel." 

Such in the language of the American eulogist 
of Napoleon I, is the story of the birthday of his 
son, called "King of Rome" from his birth, and, 
exclaims the historian in his fervor, "the birth of 
the king of Eome! how illustrious! Never was 
an earthly monarch greeted with more affecting 
demonstrations of a nation's love and homage." 

THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 

From looking at those two scenes out of French 
birthdays let us go back to the scene in the stable 
at Bethlehem, where the lowly Judean peasant 
woman was waiting her time! With none per- 
haps to care for her or to help her but the good 
and faithful Joseph, or, if any others, yet but few, 
and they as poor and lowly as herself For her 
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no palace chamber; no royal couch of silk and 
down; no crowd of royal-blooded Judean princes 
or princesses and great officers of state and eccle- 
siastics of highest dignity, waiting within the ad- 
joining palace rooms, and no throngs of anxious 
expectants waiting without; no shouts of trium- 
phant acclamation rending the air; no booming 
of heavy ordinance announcing the event, and no 
roaring of artillery and ringing of bells spreading 
the news over the whole land as fast as sound 
can travel; no pompous rites of sacerdotal min- 
istrations; no swaddling clothes "dazzling with 
gold and silver" sent by the High-priest to wrap 
the child of Mary in; but in a stable, wrapped 
in coarse swaddUng clothes, with a manger for 
his cradle, Jesus was laid — ^his birth unannounced 
save to the poor shepherds that were on their way 
to see him. 

Thus in the very lowliest of human conditions 
was Jesus bom. What a contrast between the 
scene of his birth and that of Louis XIV, and of 
Napoleon's son, the king of Kome. "The birth 
of the king of Eome ! How illustrious ! " exclaims 
our American writer of the story of it And we 
are not to consider his exclamation as a mere in- 
dividual outburst 6f vulgar American snobbishness. 
As tlie world goes, and from the world's worldly 
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point of view, I suppose it is an exclamation in 
which most part of the mere worldly world (as 
well as many who profess a higher standard) 
would be disposed to join, and say " yes, the birth 
of the king of Rome! how illustrious!" — ^while cer- 
tainly from the world's worldly point of view no 
one would dissent from the exclamation "the birth 
of Jesus, how insignificant, obscure and mean" ! 

Yet the birth of Jesus was the birth of a sov- 
ereign prince — a greater than any earthly sov- 
ereign. He came to establish a kingdom that 
should spread from the little liill-top town of 
Bethlehem over all the earth and become the 
empire of the world — dominating over all king- 
doms and empires of all peoples and nations on 
the globe, and destined to last to the end of the 
world. 

The kingdoms and empires of the ancient world 
have long ages ago crumbled to pieces, and the 
regal and imperial dynasties that ruled over them 
•have become extinct. The imperial dominion of 
Rome — which at the time of Jesus' birth .was a 
world-wide dominion — fell more than a thousand 
years ago shattered into fragments never to rise 
again. Charlemagne tried to restore it in the 
West, but what he did fell to pieces at his death. 
In France dynasties after dynasties arose — sup- 
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planting each other in succession until the Bour- 
bons began to rule. And Louis XIV, whose bu-th 
scene we have in fancy looked back upon, may 
almost be styled the last of his race. For when 
he. fell, the empire that had so long rested on his 
shoulders fell with him. The seeds of ruin were 
in it, and unfolded in a series of revolutionary 
struggles resulting at last in the subjugation of 
France to the imperial will of Napoleon. 

He wanted a child to continue his name and dy- 
nasty. His wife Josephine could give him none. 
He put her away and took another. He sacrificed 
the holiest human affections to his ambition, and 
broke the heart of one of the most devoted, loving 
wives, and sweetest, most gracious and grace- 
ful woman the world ever saw. The new wife 
brought him the son he wanted — the king of 
Kome, whose birth the booming cannon of the 
Invalides announced to Paris, and the flash and 
roar of artillery and the ringing of bells spread 
the news over shouting France. The exulting 
father thought his dynasty securely founded, the 
empire of France to be continued in his own name 
and line. blindness to the Divine handwriting 
on the wall ! Five years from that son's birthday 
the imperial father was chased from his throne 
and chained to a rock in the ocean there to die; 
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and the son, stripped not only of his title of king 
of Eome, but forced to forego his father's name, 
was .living in exile from his native land poor and 
powerless, and died in early life in obscurity and 
neglect. 

After forty years and more of revolutionary 
struggles there was indeed a revival of the Napo- 
leonic empire in the person of the nephew of the 
First Napoleon, who styled himself Napoleon III. 
He too wanted a son, a prince imperial to continue 
his dynasty. And he too had the son he desired, 
bom on the 16th of March, 1856, in the same pal- 
ace of the Tuilleries, where his father's cousin, the 
king of Eome, had been bom forty-five years 
before. And most notable are the words with 
which the imperial father replied to the public 
congratulations on the event. " I have been deep- 
ly moved," he said, "by the manifestation of your 
feelings at the birth of the son, whom Providence 
has so kindly gi*anted to me. You have hailed 
him as the hope, so eagerly entertained, of the 
perpetuity of a system which is regarded as the 
surest guaranty for the general interests of the 
country. But the unanimous acclamations which 
surround his cradle do not prevent me from reflect- 
ing on the destiny of those who have been born 
in the same place and in similar circumstancea 
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If I hope that his lot may be more happy it is 
because confiding in Providence I can not doubt 
its protection, when seeing it raise up, by a con- 
currence of extraordinary circumstances, all that 
which Providence was pleased to cast down forty 
years ago — as if it had wished to strengthen by 
martyrdom and suflFering a new dynasty springing 
from the ranks of the people." So said Napoleon 
III in 1856. But this imperial father, speaking in 
this chastened way of his hopes, could not foresee 
that this " new dynasty," Uke that which the First 
Napoleon thought so surely founded by the birth 
of the king of Kome, was destined to fall so soon. 
In fourteen years the Third Napoleon was likewise 
driven from his throne into captivity and thence 
into exile. And shortly afterwards all expectation 
and all possibility of his return to power was cut 
off forever by his death, and there is no likelihood 
the boy he left behind him will ever come to sit 
on the throne of France. 

So it has been in all the histoiy of the world: 
kingdoms and empires have risen and fallen, dy- 
nasties have flourished and become extinct. 

But through all these mutations the kingdom 
of Jesus has survived and is now the widest and 
most comprehensive empire on the globe — dom- 
inating over, or at least constituting the chief 
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unity of what we call the civilized portion of the 
world 

And why? Because the Founder of this king- 
dom has said, "My kingdom is not of this world." 
In the world, but not of the world. Not worldly 
in origin — ^not worldly in power. The kingdoms 
of this world were natural in origin. The king- 
dom of Jesus was supernatural in origin. The 
kingdoms of this world sprang from historical 
causes lying in the natural order of things — in 
the constitution and circumstances of human na- 
ture and of the influences of the times among the 
people that gave them birth. The kingdom of 
Christ was the introduction into the natural order 
of things of a supernatural order and in an alto- 
gether supernatural way. 

Supernatural in its origin and w^ay of introduc- 
tion, it was also supernatural in the powers — 
the influences and efficacies — which it introduced. 
And in virtue of these supernatural powers it has 
maintained itself and gone on maintaining itself 
against all the hostile powers of this world, and 
conquering for itself a domination greater than all 
earthly dominations ; so that it is now the central 
principle of the unity of the civilized world, and 
no man in his senses — no man who knows how 
to estimate even the historical probabilities of the 
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future of the humaii race — can deny that Chris- 
tianity seems now destined to become the predom- 
inating religion of the world, and to control the 
future historical development and progress of the 
human race. 

And precisely because that although it is a 
kingdom in this world, it is at the same time a 
kingdom not of this world, but above it — superior 
to it by all the superiority of the supernatural 
above the natural. This supernatural element is 
precisely the secret of its spread and its power. 
For this is what human nature needs : man is not 
merely a natural, but also a supernatural being. 
To be spiritual is to be supernatural. Man as man 
has not only natural impulses, needs and wants, 
but also supernatural impulses, needs and wants. 
And both these Christianity and Christianity alone 
meets, supplies and satisfies. And so the kingdom 
of Christ is the only one in which man, as at once 
a natural and a supernatural being finds himself 
at home and in his place. It is a kingdom that 
secures all his true natural needs and wants — a 
kingdom of justice and love, righteousness and 
peace, social order and social welfare in this life, 
and a kingdom that secures all his supernatural 
needs and wants as a spiritual being destined to 
immortality in a Kfe beyond the present. And so 
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the kingdom of Christ shall never fail, but shall 
spread over the earth, and last to the last day of 
time, when the consummation of the earthly his- 
tory of humanity shall be the opening of a new 
era in a supermundane sphere. 



X. 



JAEL AND SISERA. 



The Bible account in the Book of Judges of the 
scene in the tent of Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, after the battle fought at the foot of 
Mount Tabor, is one that strongly affects the 
imagination and the feeling. In that battle the 
Canaanites had been routed and pursued by the 
victorious Israelites with such terrible slaughter 
that not a man was left save Sisera, the general, 
who forsook his chariot and fled on foot to the tent 
of Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite with whom 
he doubted not from their relations of friendship 
he should find refuge and protection. "And she 
went out to meet him and said unto him Turn in, 
my lord, turn in to me, fear not. And when he 
had turned in unto her, into the tent, she covered 
him with a mantle. And he said unto her. Give 
me I pray thee, a little water to drink, for I am 
thii-sty. And she opened a bottle of milk and 
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gave him drink and covered him. Again he said 
unto her, Stand in the door of the tent, and it shall 
be that when any man doth come to thee and say : 
Is there any man here, thou shalt say no." And 
so the weary worn-out man, fully confiding in 
her good faith and watchful guardianship, fell 
into a deep sleep. " Then " — ^the story proceeds — 
"Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of the tent and 
took a hammer in her hand, and went softly unto 
him, and smote the nail into his temples and fast- 
ened it into the gi-ound and so he 

died." 

Such is the brief, but graphic story of the 
transaction. 

Now along with this I will give another story 
not recorded in the Bible. It is not indeed in 
every particular literally historical but substan- 
tially and sufficiently so for my purpose. 

During the bloody persecutions inflicted in the 
reign of Charles II, two hundred years ago, upon 
the Scottish Covenanters, a poor Scottish widow, 
one of the persecuted class — ^is represented as liv- 
ing in a lonely cottage in a secluded glen. Her 
husband had been shot in her sight for refusing 
from conscience to take the test oath enforced by 
the military authority of the persecuting govern- 
ment; and of her two sons one had been killed 
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in arms, and the other, taken prisoner, had been 
barbarously murdered before her eyes at her own 
door. The. poor bereaved widow, what with the 
shock and the tears she afterwards wept, went 
totally blind. 

The Covenanters, having drawn together in 
arms, a body of Eoyal Dragoons was sent against 
them. The dragoons were routed and put to 
flight. A dragoon officer, woimded in the fight 
and scarcely able to sit his horse, fled from the hot 
pursuit made by the victorious Covenanters and 
sought refuge at the poor widow's hut. She re- 
ceived him — enemy though he was, concealed him 
from the fury of those of her own party who 
sought his life, nursed him until he recovered from 
his wounds so as to be able to ride, and then 
showed him a route by which he safely reached 
his friends. 

Now which of these two women was "neighbor" 
to the distressed fugitives that fled to them for ref- 
uge ? Which of them do we feel most disposed to 
extol? Is it the spontaneous impulse of our hearts 
to cry "Blessed above women shall Jael the wife 
of Heber the Kenite be," or Blessed above women 
shall Bessie Maclure the blind Scotch widow be? 
I think there can be little doubt which cry we are 
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prompted to adopt. L think we not only shudder 
as we fasten our mind's eye on the frightful scene 
in JaeFs tent — the iron tent pin driven through 
the temples of the slumbering Sisera, but I im- 
agine we are all naturally and iiTesistibly impelled 
to pronounce it an assassination of the basest' sort. 
This woman took the life of a man who had never 
done her any harm, but from whom she had re- 
ceived only friendly offices. She did it deliber- 
ately. She did it treacherously. Sisera had fled 
to her tent as to a place where, from the treaty of 
peace and amity between his king and the house 
of Heber, he was warranted to count on finding 
a friendly refuge. She goes out to meet him, in- 
viting him in and guaranteeing his safety. She 
refreshes him with drink and sustenance — thus 
virtually giving him what was universally under- 
stood among the people of that time to be the most 
sacred pledge of good faith and protecting care 
against his pursuing foes. She covered and con- 
cealed him, and left him to sink into the deep 
sleep of a weary and exhausted man, with every 
right on his part to entertain unbounded confi- 
dence not only that he had no evil to fear at her 
hands, but that she would watch faithfully that 
no evil should come to him from his pursuers. 
But no sooner had he sunk into his confiding 
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sleep than she steals softly back and murders 
him. 

And so far as the Bible story goes, it would 
seem she was actuated by the base motive of gain- 
ing favor or reward from the victorious general 
by whom her ally had been beaten in battle; for 
we are told at the close that "as Barak pursued 
Sisera, she went out to meet him and said unto 
him, Come, and I will show thee the man whom 
thou seekest; and when he came into the tent, 
behold, Sisera lay dead and the nail was in his 
temples." 

What now to think of this transaction? Sim- 
ply, that it took place in a barbarous age, when 
the moral ideas of our . day nowhere prevailed. 
We can not expect to find men superior to the 
spirit of their times. Tliis is the only considera- 
tion that goes to mitigate the guilt of the perpe- 
trator of this most monstrous assassination. That 
her eulogy is sung in the triumphal ode that cele- 
brates the victory of the IsraeUtes is not neces- 
sarily a proof of the approval of her conduct by the 
Most High. He often permits the perpetration of 
revolting crimes, and overrules them as the means 
of bringing about the accomplishment of ends of 
infinite wisdom. What prophets and prophetesses 
sing is not always to be taken as divinely inspired. 
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It is sometimes only the inspiration of the spirit 
of the age. God best knows how to judge and 
what allowance to make. Meantime it seems to 
me we come nearest to being in unison with the 
Divine mind when, instead of echoing the cry, 
Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heb- 
er the Kenite be, we follow the impulse of our 
hearts and cry. Blessed above women shall Bessie 
Maclure the blind Scotch widow be. 



XL 



THE EECHABITES. 



The Oriental mind delights to express its ideas by 
symbols, vivid sensible images and scenic repre- 
sentations. What a scene that was in the Temple 
at Jerusalem when Jeremiah the prophet brought 
in the whole tribe of the Eechabites — all the de- 
scendants of Jonadab the son of Kechab, and mak- 
ing them (we may suppose) sit down in Eastern 
fashion, placed before them pots of wine, inviting 
and urging them to drink their fill. How good the 
wine was we are not told. Perhaps it was a rich 
and generous liquor, wholesome and agreeable. 
We may be quite certain it was not such stuff as 
is made in New York out of bad whiskey and 
drugs and sold as sherry wine. It was doubtless 
an honest juice of the grape, perhaps something 
better than the thin, sour, ordinary vintage of 
Bordeaux. Be this as it may, the Rechabites re- 
fused to taste a drop of it. Not that they thought 
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it wrong for others to drink, nor in itself wrong 
for them. Their refusal was simply and solely a 
matter of obedience to the statutes of their ances- 
tor, who had commanded them not to drink wine, 
nor to build houses, nor to sow seeds, nor to plant 
vineyards nor have any, but all their days to dwell 
in tents. 

The sole object of all these injunctions was to 
keep them a purely pastoral people — a nomadic 
race, unattached to the soil, and moving from 
place to place in quest of pasturage. They were 
forbidden to plant vineyards or to have any for 
the same reason that they were forbidden to build 
houses or to sow seed — it would fix them to the 
soil ancj would be incompatible with their leading 
a pastoral life. And the prohibition (for this rea- 
son) to plant vineyards would of course involve 
their abstinence from wine. To these statutes of 
their ancestor they had always faithfully adhered 
and intended still to adhere. So they sturdily re- 
fused the prophet's urgent invitation to drink wine. 
Not a drop — ^not a drop — ^would they take. 

The purpose of this whole scenic transaction was 
to put in strong contrast the fidelity of the Re- 
chabites to the statutes of their ancestor and the 
infidelity of the Hebrews to the statutes of the 
Lord their God. And it is easy to see that this 
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dramatic scene was calculated to affect very power- 
fully the imagination of the Jewish people before 
whom it was enacted, and to enforce impressively 
the Divine denunciation the Prophet was bidden 
to proclaim: "Because the sons of Jonadab the 
son of Rechab have performed the commandment 
of their father. . . . but this people have not 
hearkened unto Me, therefore thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts, the God of Israel, behold, I will bring 
upon Judah and upon all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem all the evil that I have pronounced against 
them." 

This story is much referred to and much made 
of by some of those good persons who are epgaged 
in the "Temperance Movement" as it is called. I 
have nothing now to say against this movement. 
I only wish to signalize the queer logic of those 
who construe this story as if it were intended to 
contain a Divine command or commendation of 
total abstinence and to make an imitation of the 
example of the Rechabites in this particular oblig- 
atory upon us. These folks seem not to perceive 
that such a construction would make it equally 
obligatory upon us not to build houses, nor to sow 
seed — not to own any real estate or have any agri- 
culture, but to live in tents, moving from place to 
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place. All which would work a wonderful revolu- 
tion and a disastrous disturbance — making all our 
great towns and cities and all fixed dwellings void 
of inhabitants, and turning the face of the earth 
into pasture land and all the people on the earth 
into shepherds and cattle breeders — living on the 
flesh and milk of their flocks and herds, and mov- 
ing li'om place to place in quest of fresh grass. 
(Something of the hunter life might be and prob- 
ably would of necessity be combined with the 
^purely pastoral life.) 

It seems to me the logic of these good folks 
proves so much too much that it proves nothing. 

In fine, for aught I have now to say to the con- 
trary, it may be an obligatory thing for some of 
us to abstain totally from wine-^though our Lord 
drank it and made it for others to drink. I am 
only concerned to say that the story of the Re- 
chabites can not — without going counter to Script- 
ure, reason and common sense — be construed as 
Divinely intended to estabUsh or suggest any 
such obligation. 



XII. 

MOTE-SEEING SHARP-SIGHTEDNESS, 

HYPOCEIST. 



There is no reason why we should be stone blind 
to the plain undeniable faults of our fellow-creaiv 
nres any more than to our own faults. We cer- 
tainly ought to have oui' eyes open to our own 
faults, and we are under no obligation to shut our 
eyes to what is clearly and palpably wrong in 
others. They may have faults which it is impos- 
sible for us not to see, and what we can not help 
seeing we are not forbidden to see. But the dis- 
position that makes us eager to iSnd faults in our 
brother, that prompts us to go hunting and prying 
after them, is a bad disposition and one to be con- 
demned even if the faults which it iSnds out by 
hunting and prying be very grave and consider- 
able faults. 

But the mote-spying disposition which prompts 
one to be ever on the watch to detect the most 
trivial faults of another — a sharp-sightedness so 
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sharp that not the smallest defect in one's brother 
escapes it, coupled with an unconsciousness of 
one's own defects, — this is a disposition greatly 
to be condemned. The two things generally go 
together; he who is so sharp to see the faults of 
others is commonly blind to his own. .Our Lord 
calls him a hypocrite. When He does so, I sup- 
pose it is because of the man's blindness to the 
beam in his own eye; and because it is such a 
strange, unfit and. laughable thing for a man with 
a beam in his own eye to be so sharply spying out 
the mote in his brother's eye, and with self-compla- 
cent kindness offering to pull it out ! The height, 
of self-righteous delusion and meddlesome imperti- 
nence can go no higher. "Thou hypocrite, first 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye." Thy 
faults are greater than thy brother's. It does not 
need a mote-seeing sharpness of vision to dis- 
cern them. They may be quite apparent to every 
body else though unperceived by thee. Even thy 
brother with the mote-specked eye may have clear- 
ly seen the beam in thine eye for a long time 
and never offered to cast it out for thee from 
modest delicacy and unwillingness to hurt thy 
feelings. How absurd it must seem to him and 
to every body else to see thee so sharp-sighted to 
thy brother's mote and so unconscious of thine 
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own beam, and how ridiculous, to say the least, 
thy offer to act the surgeon-oculist to him. 

The moral of all which is the old commonplace 
one, that we should try to find out our own faults 
and to correct them. This will give us enough to 
do without concerning ourselves with the petty 
frailties of our brother. It will moreover take 
from us the disposition to go hunting sharply after 
them and exposing them to sarcasm or censure; 
and will rather dispose us to say: 

**I will chide no breather but myself 
'Gainst whom I know most faults." 

It will make us forbearing, gentle, kind and ten- 
der towards the faults of our brother which we can 
not help seeing. It will cultivate in us the spirit 
that finds delight in the excellence of others and 
will dispose us to try to find out what is good in 
our brother, the better parts in his nature and 
. character. With this disposition it is amazing 
how much good we shall see in our most imper- 
fect brothers — ^good which the selfish and the cyni- 
cal never see. And with the beam cast out from 
our own eyes, if we are ever moved to pull out the 
mote in our brother's eye which we can not help 
seeing, we shall be moved by love and shall see 
clearly how to do it lovingly and in a way he will 
thank us for. 



XIII. 

ON GOOD MANNEBS. 



I SUPPOSE the word courteous came into our lan- 
guage from the French, in which tongue it related 
originally to courtHness, to the manners that pre- 
vail in royal courts — implying something more, 
however, than mere outward forms of ceremonious 
observance. There is certainly a relation between 
morals and manners, and in point of idea court 
manners are good manners as resting on the basis 
of self-respect and respect for others and being 
at once cause and effect of this twofold respect. 
But true self-respect no more implies an inordinate 
conceit of one's own abilities or qualities, than re- 
spect for others impHes servility and self abase- 
ment as towards them. Genuine self-respect does 
not rest in any comparison of one's own endow- 
ments or character^with those of others, but in a 
just sense of the essential worth and dignity of 
human nature as God made it and meant it to be; 
and in a sense also of the obligation of every man 
to be a worthy man ; and finally in the conscious- 
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ness of a disposition and purpose to be what every 
man ought to be. Such a self-respect is perfectly 
compatible with a modest estimate of one's own 
character, and with a just sense of one's own 
moral short-comings, failings and faults, and with 
a genuine humility towards God. In short a true 
and just self-respect is a respect for the "image of 
God" in ourselves, and for the sacred obligations 
thereby imposed upon us. It implies an ideal 
standard of human worthiness, and in proportion 
as our ideal standard is clear and pure and high, 
and our sense of the obligation of conforming to it 
sincere and strong, the less will it minister to a 
conceit of our own superiority over others, and the 
more will it minister to modesty and humility — 
because we shall judge ourselves not by compari- • 
son of ourselves with others, but by the standard 
which shows us what we ought to be. 

And herein lies the basis of all genuine dignity 
of character or of deportment. The seli-respect 
of some men is nothing but a conceit of their own 
superiority, and their dignity consists only in a 
pompous looking down on their fellow-men; — or 
at best their self-respect is only a sort of self-wor- 
ship, and their dignity only a solemn "sucking 
of the paws of their own self-importance." They 
are like the man Coleridge tells of, whose sense 
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of his own dignity was so great that whenever he 
spoke of himself he always took off his hat and 
made a low bow. 

The two things — selt-respect and respect' for oth- 
ers — ^go together : they both rest on the same basis, 
reverence for what is sacred and divine in human 
nature. 

This is the idea of the internal spirit of cour- 
teousness — self-respect and respect for others — and 
this naturally and spontaneously prompts to a cor- 
responding outward behavior towards one's fellow- 
creatures. The two together make up the full and 
complete idea of true courtesy — ^the spirit and 
the form, the inward and the outward; neither 
of them without the other. We are to be cour- 
teous in spirit and courteous in conduct out of a 
courteous spirit; to be respectful in our feelings, 
and respectful in our speech, our words and tones, 
in our looks, gestures, deportment and bearing, in 
short in our whole behavior. 

But in this disjointed world of ours a good many 
things that God has joined together man puts 
asunder. So It happens that we sometimes see 
the form of coiurtesy without the spirit of it, and 
sometimes the spirit of it without the form. Men 
may be outwardly quite courteous — ^in speech and 
manners — ^yet with little or nothing of the inward 
10 
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feeling of respect. They may be courteous in be- 
havior merely from polished selfishness, the refine- 
ment of pride or self-esteem, or the vanity of show- 
ing the superior fineness of their own manners, or 
from politic regards of personal advantage — votes, 
oflSces, etc. But the hollowness and falseness of 
this merely formal courtesy is very apt to be 
instinctively felt by those upon whom it is prac- 
ticed; and whenever it is thus felt it gives no 
pleasure and conciliates no regard, but only awak- 
ens displeasure and dislike. 

On the other hand there may be the spirit of 
courteousness without the form of it. Men may 
not be altogether wanting in the internal spirit of 
respect towards others, but may be wanting in a 
corresponding outward expression of it in their 
speech and behavior — may be wanting, that is in 
what we call "good manners." And although it 
is true that mere outside heartless courtesy is of 
little worth, yet it is equally true that the inter- 
nal feeling of respect which never shows itself in 
the external behavior is a defective incomplete 
courtesy. For complete and perfect courtesy is a 
thing of manners as well as of the heart — of re- 
spectful behavior as well as of a respectful dispo- 
sition, of outward form as well as of inward spirit; 
in short, true courtesy in its highest complete 
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idea is the outward form and expression of the 
respectful spirit. In its highest form it is also as 
much marked by a quiet unaffected simplicity and 
amiability of manner, as it is prompted by a sin- 
cere and considerate deference for others. And 
no wonder it is one of the most graceful and gra- 
cious, lovely and winning things that can delight 
human eyes and charm human hearts. At the 
same time it must be confessed that — like all other 
ideals of human goodness — ^it is seldom realized in 
actual human Ufe either in its perfection or in its 
possible degrees. 

There are a great many persons who are by no 
means altogether destitute of the essentially cour- 
teous disposition, but very much wanting in a 
courteous behavior. Their want of good manners 
may be owing to their ignorance — the want of a 
right education, good associations and examples; 
or to some natural want of a quick sense of social 
propriety. In some persons there is a sort of in- 
nate boorishness which "runs in the blood," as we 
say, and sometimes betrays itself where you would 
not expect it. But in others it is constant and 
grossly apparent, making them always uncour- 
teous and often morose and surly in their behav- 
ior — ^without their being conscious of it; and per- 
haps the more civil and pleasant you are to them 
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the more likely they are to be surly to you. You 
might just as well throw ivory balls into a clay- 
tub and expect them to bound back, as to expect 
a pleasant return to your courtesy. They are inca- 
pable of appreciating it or reciprocating it ; though 
that is no reason why you should not be polite 
to them. They do not know how to behave any 
better than they do, and without meaning to be 
uncivil often do and say things which in other 
persons would be quite discourteous and positively 
uncivil. Where such is the case we ought not to 
take offence, but should make a candid allowance 
for what may nevertheless be very disagreeable. 
There is another thing that allowance should be 
made for. Violations of the respectful behavior 
which is due to every body — like violations of the 
loving behavior which is specially due to some per- 
sons in particular — often proceed from infirmity of 
temper. If a natural hasty impatience of spirit, 
or a bad irritable state of the nerves, makes people 
sometimes behave urdovingly to those they are spe- 
cially bound to love (and do love), we need not 
wonder that it should make them sometimes sin 
against the obligation of the respectful behavior 
which is due to all men : and in neither case 
should we be quick to impute the faulty behavior 
to badness of heart. 
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But it is sad to be obliged to go on and say that 
there is a great amount of gross violation of the 
law of good manners, for which little or no allow- 
ance can be made. There are very many persons 
who are courteous neither in disposition nor in 
behavior. On the one hand you may see persons 
who are haughty, arrogant and supercilious, or in- 
sultingly condescending, whose instincts of posi- 
tion and breeding ought to make them know and 
behave better. On the other hand you may see 
persons of a different class, whose pride, inordi- 
nate selt-esteem and jealousy make them wilfully 
morose and surly or rude and uncivil. I meet 
with not a few persons who are more or less want- 
ing in civility or in a boorish way positively un- 
civil in behavior and speech, because (as it seems 
to me) they think that if they behave politely 
and deferentially to you, it will be taken as an 
acknowledgment of their inferiority to you, and 
so they are uncivil in order to show you that they 
hold themselves to be as good as you are. 

The want of a courteous spirit or of a coui-teous 
behavior, or of both, comes to a considerable ex- 
tent in our country from the influence of our polit- 
ical and social life — fostering as it specially does, 
the spirit of watchful and suspicious self-assertion, 
showing itself in vulgar displays of insolent inci- 
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vility, such as one does not so often meet with in 
other countries, and to which a well-bred man can 
not consistently with self-respect make any reply, 
and against which he can scarcely protect himself 
by the greatest gentleness and politeness on his 
part. How often this is the case among our offi- 
cials and especially the sub-officials in government 
offices, and on our railways, steamers, and public 
conveyances, — ^where it is an even chance that one 
does not get a civil answer to the most civil ques- 
tion, and one which it is the special duty of the 
official to answer, unless he happens to carry about 
him some such external marks of personal conse- 
quence as are appreciable by the vulgar eye. A 
great many of these public servants are vastly 
civil to a man with a flash dress, gold chains, 
diamond studs and rings and the like (though he 
may really be nothing better than a vulgar black- 
leg and gambler) but are surly and rude to a 
simply dressed, quiet, unpretending, thorough-bred ' 
man. They do not know how to distinguish the 
genuine gentleman from the coarse counterfeit. 

It seems to me there is a growing deterioration 
in the spirit and manners of the age. We do not 
bring up our children in habits of respect and 
deference as in the old earlier days. My own 
memory, even, goes back to the time when the 
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little boys playing in the street of a New England 
village — ^if they saw Parson W. with his powdered, 
full bottomed wig and three-cornered hat (relics 
even then of years long gone by) or Judge F. 
or any elderly gentleman coming by — ^would one 
and all draw up on one side, take off their hats, 
and bow respectfully — a courtesy that was inva- 
riably replied to by the uplifted hat and gracious 
answering bow from the dignified elders they sa- 
luted. And the little boys were none the worse 
but all the better for tliis. But catch the little 
boys of our day in any such demonstrations of 
respect! Some of them may indeed be made to 
learn the old-fashioned Catechism which bids them 
" order themselves lowly and reverently to all their 
betters." But with the great bulk of them, lack- 
aday ! the American spirit of the age is stronger 
than the Catechism, and teaches them not to know 
that they have any "betters," and as to ordering 
themselves "lowly and reverently" to any body, 
that is the last thing the spirit of the age prompts 
them to. 

The "good manners" of a hundred years ago 
may perhaps have been somewhat too formal; but 
they were on the whole of far better influence 
than the "no manners" of our day. 



XIV. 



ON THE EEGULATION OF THE TEMPER. 



We all know that the comfort and happiness of 
life are promoted not so much by great things — 
great virtues or great sacrifices for each other, as 
by the constantly recurring little things of every- 
day life — homely virtues and small givings up. 
And among these nothing goes so far to make 
home life bright and cheerful as the mutual inter- 
change of pleasant looks, pleasant tones, pleasant 
words. I say the mutual interchange; for of 
course there always go two parties to this agree- 
able result; both ourselves and those we live with 
— ^though it is a blessed thing that pleasant looks, 
pleasant tones and pleasant words on one side 
always tend to beget the same on the other side, 
and in point of fact do almost always go a great 
way and often the whole way in begetting the 
like, except in the case of bad-hearted persons or 
in persons of very ill-conditioned temper. 
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People are very differently made. Their na- 
ture and natural disposition and temperament are 
often very unlike. Some are much more happily 
constituted than others. Their faces are a perpet- 
ual sunshine and dispel the clouds from the faces 
they shine on. They may not be any more right- 
hearted, just-hearted, true-hearted, or at bottom 
any more really kind-hearted than others. But 
they are naturally more warm-hearted, and added 
to this, by a singular felicity of constitutional 
temperament — limited perhaps with the natural 
influence of favorable outward circumstances (and 
in many cases in spite of unfavorable circum- 
stances) — ^they are mostly cheerful and in equable 
good spirits, it may be buoyant and joyous, dis- 
posed to take a bright view of every thing, and 
so always good-humored and good-tempered; and 
being waiTa-hearted as well as kind-hearted, the 
inward warmth of their hearts and the joyousness 
of their spirits radiate from their faces, warm- 
ing and brightening the hearts of others — as the 
rays of the sun warm and brighten the face of 
nature. 

It is doubtless a great felicity to be bom with 
such a natural temperament and disposition; and 
if such persons never say any thing in word or 
tone to hurt the feelings of others, it is more 
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a felicity than a virtue in them. It costs them 
nothing. They are spontaneously agreeable, and 
with a happy unconscious tact always say things 
that give pleasure and never things that give pain. 
But the bulk of persons are less happily consti- 
tuted, and are more or less in danger of saying 
and doing things that hurt the feehngs of others. 
I do not mean that they do so wilfully, mali- 
ciously, with the purpose and intention of giving 
pain. There are such, indeed, who say cutting 
things for the sake of cutting, and take an evil 
pleasure in wounding the sensibilities of others by 
sarcasms or sneers, or by mortifying innuendoes 
and imputations, or by unjust or harsh or bitter 
words; who know that they are hurting the feel- 
ings of others and mean to hurt them. But such 
are bad-hearted persons. Of such I have only to 
say that their spirit is the spirit of the Evil One — 
essentially diabolic; and the devil never laughs 
with a heartier laugh of fiendish enjoyment than 
when he sees one human being wantonly wound- 
ing the feelings of a fellow-creature. But I dis- 
miss such diabolic bad-hearted persons from my 
thoughts — thankfully believing that the number 
of those who are so eminently and emphatically 
the Children of the Devil, is not large. 

But there are a great many persons who are not 
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thus bad-hearted ; who never wilfully or wantonly 
wound or intend to wound the feelings of others, 
but who nevertheless do more or less wound them 
and more or less fi-equently do it, though they 
may be essentially good-hearted, kind-hearted and 
warm-hearted. 

Now how comes it that the peace and comfort 
of life is so much marred by things that hurt even 
in families where the members really love each 
other with a sincere and hearty regard ? I do not 
say that the question applies to all families. There 
have been perhaps some blessed homes in which a 
wounding word was never heard through a whole 
long lifetime — never an angry, unkind, cross or 
bitter word or tone or look; and other homes 
there are in which such things are very rare; 
tliere are others again in which they are frequent 
enough to be a serious drawback to the comfort 
of their inmates. And how comes it, I say, that 
such should be the case among those who are 
neither selfish nor bad-heai-ted but at bottom are 
sincerely attached to each other and always ready 
to make the greatest sacrifices for each other's 
comfort and welfare? 

Well : we may say in a general way that it 
comes of the infirmity of the frail nature common 
to us all — ^partly no doubt a matter of misfortune ; 
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but partly a matter of fault. The common infirm- 
ity of human nature is greatly modified by diver- 
sities of individual character. As I have already 
said people are very differently made. They are 
different in the degree and quality of their intel- 
lectual faculties; in their bents, tastes and inclina- 
tions, likes and dislikes; different in dispositions 
and moral affections; and different in that inter- 
fusion of soul and body which we call temper- 
ament. We see what groimd is here furnished 
for mutual misappreciation, imperfect sympathy, 
and defect of magnetic correlation. Add to this 
differences in the matter of health or disease of 
the body and especially the difference between 
nerves strong and firm and nerves all broken and 
shattered; — take all these things into account, and 
it ceases to be strange that the harmony and com- 
fort of home life should be sometimes marred by 
ebullitions of temper, showing itself in peevish, 
fi-etful, captious or harsh and unkind words and 
tones, even among those whom long habits of 
affection have bound together in bonds of real 
and sincere love. 

In short I am apt to think it is not so much the 
heart as the temper that is at the bottom of most 
part of social and domestic disharmonies. We are 
not indeed responsible for the quality of the tem- 
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per we are born with. We neither deserve praise 
for what is a natural felicity, nor blame for what is 
a natural misfortune in our temper. But every- 
one whose congenital temper is in any way unfor- 
tunate — irritable, hasty, hot or violent — is bound 
to set himself to control and regulate it, so as not 
to be carried away by it to the utterance of any 
thing by word or tone or action that will hurt the 
feelings of those he lives with. 

One great secret of comfott among those who 
live together is in the art of mutual adaptation — of 
preventing incompatibilities or differences of opin- 
ion, taste and preference from coming into collision. 
To this end every one should try to know himself 
— ^his particular constitution of mind, his natural 
disposition of soul, his peculiar temperament, and 
what, therefore, are the special temptations, infirm- 
ities and faults to which he is liable; and espe- 
cially to understand his own natural temper, and 
in what sort and degree it falls short of being 
naturally good. And every one should equally 
try to understand as well as he can the natural 
peculiarities of temper of those he lives with 
and to accommodate himself to them — carefully 
abstaining from any intentional provocation, and 
if through any clumsiness or want of tact, or any 
thoughtlessness or want of consideration he does 
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or says any thing to provoke their temper, doing 
all he can by acknowledgment and apology to 
made amends for his fault. And if at any time 
one*s own feelings are hurt by any thing ill-tem- 
pered on the part of those one lives with, one 
must try to keep his own temper. And, above all 
things, one should try to put the kindest possible 
construction upon the infirmities of temper of one's 
friends — judging them as we wish them to judge 
us, making the same allowance for them that we 
desire for ourselves, and taking into account all 
the extenuating circumstances of whatever sort. 
We have no right to be so sensitive for ourselves 
as to let our woimded feelings make us unjust to 
those who have hurt them. It is very wi'ong to 
resent every ebullition of temper as an offence and 
an injury, or to construe infirmities of temper as 
badness of heart. We should reflect that as we 
ourselves are always sorry whenever in the excite- 
ment of a moment we have hurt the feelings of 
those we love and who love us, so they doubtless 
will soon be equally soiTy for having done any 
thing to hurt our feelings. We should not for 
a hasty word doubt tliat their hearts are right 
towards us any more than we would have them 
doubt that our hearts are right towards them. 
In fine, without this spirit of mutual forbearance 
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and confidence no outward circumstances of pros- 
perity can make home a happy place ; and on the 
other hand where this spirit prevails it can make 
the home a happy one in spite of privations, toils 
and misfortunes. 



XV. 



ON THE GOODNESS OF GOOD AMUSEMENTS. 



" Why should the Devil have all the good tunes ? " 
said old John Wesley when he was found fault 
with for setting the godly hymns of his poetical 
brother Charles to some fine melodies that had 
hitherto been only sung to the words of worldly 
or profane songs. 

In like manner it may be asked, why should the 
Devil have all the good amusements? 

And this suggests two questions : What are 
good amusements? and why are they good? 

As to the first question the answer may be two- 
fold: good amusements are such as are good in 
themselves, and also good for us. 

To be good in themselves they must be innocent 
— based upon nothing wrong, consisting in noth- 
ing wrong, leading necessarily to nothing wrong, 
and finally necessarily involving no such tempta- 
tions to wrong as we are bound to avoid; and to 
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be good f(yr us^ they must not only be innocent in 
themselves, but we must believe them to be inno- 
cent, so that we can enjoy them with a good con- 
science — otherwise we shall do wrong, and do our- 
selves very great moral harm. This is a point of 
the greatest importance : for nothing is more inju- 
rious to the character than indulging in amuse- 
ments about the innocence of which we are not 
perfectly clear. 

Now comes the second question: Wherein does 
the goodness of good amusements consist ? Why 
are they good? 

It may be answered generally: they are good 
because they do us good. They unbend the mind, 
and promote innocent pleasure and a joyous exhil- 
aration of spirits, and so make us healthier, hap- 
pier, and better fitted for the attainment of every 
end for which God put us here in life. 

But to speak more particularly. 

In the first place, good amusements are good 
because they are the best helps to the work of 
life. 

To work is the chief business of life. God has 
made every one to be a worker, and moreover no 
one can be properly happy who does not work. 
The hard-working lawyer was mistaken when he 
called the idler a happy man. He was going 
11 
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down to the law courts one day in term time, and 
not in as good spirits for his work as usual, when 
he met an acquaintance of his who never did any 
thing in life except to " live about town." " Hap- 
py fellow," cried the lawyer to him, " you have no 
law terms to keep." "Ah," replied the idler with 
a sigh, " I have no vacations." — The idler was suf- 
fering the penalty of the violated law of his na- 
ture. Perpetual idleness is a miserable life. 

But perpetual unintermitted work is no more 
fitted for man than perpetual idleness. He can 
not work all the time, and work well. He will 
either work himself to death before his time, or 
his work will drag heavily and not be so well 
done. 

It is not merely of overwork^ that this holds true. 
Unbroken monotony of work is injurious to the 
highest health of body, mind and soul — even 
where the work is not too intensely severe. There 
must be vacations in man's work — pauses, resting 
places, and turnings aside (what we call diver- 
sions) in order to enable the worker to do his 
work better, to work more powerfully and suc- 
cessfully when he works, and to prolong his life 
and faculties for work! 

Nothing uses up life so fast as severe brain work 
united with a heavy sense of responsibility; and 
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for the overworked members of the learned pro- 
fessions, prolonged vacations (like those of the 
English law courts) are doubtless of the greatest 
necessity and benefit. (See testimony before the 
British House of Commons.) But not merely va- 
cations more or less prolonged, nor even daily 
relaxations from hard work, are enough to repair 
most effectually the waste of life. What is needed 
is something that in itself is pleasurable and agree- 
able, exhilarating or exciting as the case may be — 
something that produces a cheerful joyous flow of 
spirits: in a word good amusements. These more 
than any thing else are fitted for the bulk of man- 
kind to repair the wear and tear of life and to 
invigorate* the faculties. Other things equal, the 
man will work best and last longest who makes 
his life a judicious alternation of labor and diver- 
sion, business and amusement, work and play. 

The first vindication then of the goodness of 
good amusements is the fact that they are the nec- 
essary best helps to the work of life. 

But we need not rest their vindication here. 
And we may say, in the second place, that good 
amusements are good because they are amuse- 
ments, because they promote innocent enjoyment; 
and innocent enjoyment is a good thing in itself 
Man was made for something higher than mere 
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enjoyment; but he was made for enjoyment too. 
It is a good thing to " have a good time," when- 
ever we can have it without doing any thing 
wrong or neglecting any duty of work or of rehg- 
ion — without interfering with our business or our 
prayers. That is the ground I take, and I take it 
firmly. It is a good thing to have a good time. 

Does any body suppose that there is any thing 
wrong in joyousness, mirth, play and laughter 
under due conditions of time and circumstances 
— any thing displeasing to God ? Why then has 
God made us as He has? Why for instance has 
He made us with such perceptions of the gro- 
tesque, the odd, the ludicrous, and with the uni- 
versal and irresistible impulse to laugh .when any 
thing laughable is presented to the mind. Why 
but because laughter, joyous hearty laughter, is in 
itself as innocent as it is good for the body, the 
mind and the heart. 

But to return to the more general consideration 
of the subject. 

Nowhere in the world is there so much need 
of good amusements for all sorts and conditions 
of persons as in our country. 

Our climate — with its bright skies and fervid 
suns, and its atmosphere so much drier than in 
Europe, and particularly its frequent sudden and 
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great changes of temperature — ^is not good for the 
nervous system, that great fountain of health and 
energy of body, mind and heart. 

Then, too, the intensity of life among us — our 
eager, absorbing devotion to money getting and 
mammon worship, and the hot, incessant pursuit 
of material and worldly ends — office, honor, dis- 
tinction, and display — increases prodigiously this 
wear and tear of brain and nervous energy. 

But what is especially needed in our country is 
a more general and regular recourse to good social 
amusements: and our climate and weather is such 
that for a considerable portion of the year we need 
a large provision of in-door amusements, so man- 
aged in the circumstances of them that they may 
be in the highest degree innocent and conducive 
to health and innocent enjoyment. 

It seems to me it would be a wonderfully good 
thing if the people of all our towns and villages 
were to provide good, capacious and well ven- 
tilated halls and suites of rooms where all sorts of 
healthy and athletic sports and games might be 
practiced; and where music also and dancing, dra- 
matic representations and intellectual entertain- 
ments of various sorts might be enjoyed; the 
whole put under such regulations as to keep the 
Evil One away; and to have our hours of business 
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SO arranged that all — fathers and mothers and 
children — might go and enjoy themselves in a 
lively and rational way; and then go seasonably 
home with thankful hearts to prayers and to bed. 

But the strongest reason I should have for 
wishing there were such places, ^and for wishing 
they might be resorted to by the best people in 
the place, would be their beneficial influence upon 
the young. 

There are in every village and neighborhood a 
great many young men who for want of some 
respectable place of good amusements, are left to 
spend their evenings — ^the long winter evenings 
— in listlessness and dulness, or else to seek recre- 
ation and amusement in places where they are 
constantly exposed to temptations to intemperance 
and gambling. Why not provide for them some 
place of respectable resort, where they can have 
all sorts of innocent amusements under the sanc- 
tion and auspices of the good and worthy, amidst 
influences that improve and cultivate their taste, 
manners and morals, — and not be driven to seek 
a refuge from dulness in grog-shops and gambling 
hells, the dens where the Evil One presides, and 
where they are in danger of forming tastes and 
falling into habits that are good neither for body, 
mind or soul. It seems to me that such institu- 
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tions as I have suggested-under such auspices, 
and with such regulations — ^might be a very great 
blessing to great numbers of the young, not only 
in protecting them from evil influences of bad 
places and bad amusements, but in cultivating 
and elevating them — giving them the means of 
joyous recreation without dissipation — amusements 
which they could enjoy with a good conscience 
and thank God for: which as I have already said 
is a point of infinite importance. 

I will say something a little more particularly 
with reference to two amusements which I have 
included among the good ones. I mean Dancing 
and Dramatic Eepresentation. 

Dancing seems to me one of the most natural 
and innocent social amusements in the world. Its 
foundation lies in the very constitution of our na- 
ture. We are made susceptible to the melody of 
tones, and we are also made to keep time with music. 
We can not hear a march or a dancing tune with- 
out feeling an impulse to mark the time by cor- 
responding movements of the head or hands or 
feet. This at least is the case with most persons. 
It is spontaneous. It is owing to what the phy- 
siologists call rhythm in us, answering to the 
movement of time in music. In dancing there 
is brought together the musical pleasure of melody 
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and time and graceful movements of the body in 
harmony with it and spontaneously prompted by 
it. It is therefore in itself one of the most agree- 
able exercises — ^particularly -to the young — and as 
rational and innocent in proper times and circum- 
stances and under due limitations, as it is natural 
and exhilarating. 

Dramatic representations stand still higher in 
the scale of intellectual amusements. A great 
true drama — such as many of Shakespeare's and of 
other great poets — ^is the highest of all products 
of the creative imagination; and the worthy rep- 
resentation of such a work by persons capable of 
embodying it in action, gives us at once the com- 
bined delights of poetry, sculpture and painting, or 
rather more than all these, gives us the living 
reality of the great conceptions of the poet. Of 
all possible, all conceivable intellectual entertain- 
ments there is none of so high an order. 

This of course holds of the drama in its highest 
ideal conception. How far it is or can be actually 
realized in the public theatres of our day, is an- 
other question and one I shall not undertake to 
consider. I will only say I am told — and am glad 
to be told — by persons whose competency to testify 
can not be doubted, that in our leading theatres 
the performances are generally not only unexcep- 
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tionable in the character of the plays put upon 
the stage and in the quality of their representa- 
tion, but of an order of merit that renders them at- 
tractive to the best and most refined judges. And 
I admit at once that the passing of a sweeping 
condemnation on theatre-going because there may 
be here and there a few places where the perform- 
ances are poor in taste and low and false in moral 
tone, is as absurdly unjust as it would be to con- 
demn all novel-reading because of the wretched 
works of fiction which are put out to suit the 
taste of corrupt or vulgar readers. 

But I waive the discussion of this question be- 
cause it was the amateur performance of good 
plays which I had in mind more particularly to 
commend to the favor of my readers. Good plays 
— good in taste and good in morals — can always 
be selected, and the representation of them may be 
made one of the most innocent, agreeable and cul- 
tivating entertainments for social assemblies. 

I trust that no one will imagine I go for mak- 
ing life one perpetual continuous round of amuse- 
ments. The very word itself means vacations from 
work {vaxiare ct Musis\ and the man who makes 
amusement the sole business of his life makes a 
sad mistake. He spoils the goodness of the best 
amusements. 
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But there is on the other^hand a mistake of a 
different sort. At the outset of this paper I said 
that amusements to be good for us must be such 
as we believe to be good, so that we can enjoy 
them with a good conscience. There are a great 
many very good persons whose consciences are so 
narrow and whose prejudices are so strong, that 
some of the amusements which I have set down 
as innocent they hold to be quite wrong; and not 
only so, but are very much disposed to think that 
there are almost no amusements which a good 
Christian can engage in. This narrowness not 
only debars them fi'om amusements — as of course 
it should — ^but makes them often very severe in 
tlieir judgments of those who do take part in 
them — particularly if they are "professors of re- 
ligion." A clergyman once said to me: "there is 
an old woman in my flock who told me she never 
wished to hear a minister preach who handled a 
ten-pin ball." "Dear old soul!" said I in reply, 
" what a comfort it is to believe there is no Divine 
law against being foolish, and that the good Lord 
is not so strict as some of his children are." (I do 
not know whether she — not being a " minister " — 
could allow herself to handle a ten-pin ball with 
a good conscience. If not she should certainly 
never do it.) But dear, good woman! What a 
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pity it is she should set up her conscience as a 
standard for all the "ministers." 

There are some of these good people who do not 
absolutely condemn all amusements, who make 
very queer distinctions. They go dead against 
handling ten-pins but are not scandalized at the 
handling of a croquet mallet. Some of them allow 
ten-pins, but not billiards. They permit chess or 
backgammon or dominoes, but not cards. They 
let us go (some of them do) to the opera, but for- 
bid us ever to go to hear Booth in Hamlet. In 
many of these and the like cases it is hard to see 
— ^in some of them impossible to see — any moral 
difference between what they sanction and what 
they condemn. Concerning all which distinctions 
I can only remind myself and my readers of the 
old words: Who art thou that judgest another 
man's servant? To his own master he standeth 
or falleth. Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind. Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he alloweth. Beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees. 



XVI. 

PEENICIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE PERVER- 
SION OF HISTOfelO TRUTH. 



I SUPPOSE that the most part of the unrighteotis 
judgments passed by men on their fellows are not 
so much wilful and deliberate falsifications of truth 
and righteousness, as errors proceeding from im- 
perfect knowledge, defective insight of the truth, 
and from those various influences of interest, preju- 
dice, or passion which warp the mind ; and among 
these influences none are more strong than the 
prejudices and passions engendered by religious 
and political party spirit. Party spirit no doubt 
engenders a prodigious amount of loilful falsehood, 
calumny and slander — conscious and deliberate 
unjust judgments, and often most outrageous vio- 
lations of truth and decency. There is nothing 
more bitter or less conscientious than the spirit 
of religious and political party hatred. But the 
influences of prejudice and party spirit, combined 
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•with defective knowledge, may warp the mind tin- 
consciously into passing judgments that are really 

« 

at variance with truth and righteousness, though 
not deliberately and intentionally such. Yet it 
is scarcely possible to exaggerate the detriment 
which the cause of truth and justice is thus made 
to suffer. 

This holds especially in the sphere of history. 

The history of the past should be one great les- 
son of righteousness for the instruction and guid- 
ance of men and nations, individuals and com- 
munities, rulers and people. Wilfully to falsify 
historic truth is a monstrous outrage against the 
sacredness of truth, but to falsify it unintentionally 
is or may be equally pernicious. Yet how few his- 
tories are written in a perfectly impartial spirit. 
To a very great extent our historians are partisan 
writers, and their works a reflection of their par- 
tisan prejudices, and especially with respect to 
eminent historical personages — those who have 
acted on the theatre of public life, and have influ- 
enced the course and issues of the world's history. 
The rule that should govern the historian can not 
be better expressed than in the formula of the oath 
administered in the courts of justice to the sworn 
witness, "to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth." No obligation can be 
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more solemnly binding than that which the his- 
torian is under. And if truth requires the pass- 
ing of a judgment of condemnation, he must not 
shrink from passing it. Historic truth does very 
often not only forbid panegyrics and eulogies, but 
requires the severest censures of reprobation upon 
the great actors who have had their day upon the 
world's great stage and passed away. Yet one 
would think it has become the special function of 
history to blacken the white names, and to white- 
wash the black names of the celebrated personages 
borne on the rolls of fame. 

The whitewashing process is especially a favorite 
historic method in our day. We can hardly help 
being reminded of the reply of the gentlewoman 
of the old school, when some one suggested that 
Nero's character might be entitled to respect and 
tenderness. " An apology for Nero ! " said the 
sharp-witted, sarcastic old lady. "What next? 
We shall soon be called on to admire the com- 
passionate sweetness of Bloody Queen Mary, and 
to acknowledge that the only feult of dear, good 
Henry VIH was that he carried to an extreme 
the practice of the domestic virtues." And indeed 
it has come to something like this. It might per- 
haps be sufficient to mention, merely in a passing 
way, a number of instances of this perversion of 
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historic truth. But for the greater number of my 
readers it will better serve the purpose I have in 
mind if I bring into fuller view one or two par- 
ticular cases. 

An American writer, a minister of the Gospel, 
has put out a History of the First Napoleon in 
two large volumes. His work is one long glowing 
eulogy from beginning to end. 

In his preface he says his narrative is from the 
pen of one who reveres and loves the emperor; 
that he admires Napoleon because he abhorred war 
and did every thing in his power to avert that dire 
calamity; because he merited the sovereignty to 
which the suffrages of a grateful nation elevated 
him; because he consecrated the most extraordi- 
nary energies ever conferred upon a mortal to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his countiy ; because he was 
regardless of luxury, and cheerfully endured all 
toil and all hardships that he might elevate and 
bless the masses of mankind; because he had a 
high sense of honor, revered religion, respected the 
rights of conscience, and nobly advocated equality 
of privileges and the universal brotherhood of man. 
Such, he asserts, was "the true character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte," and the narrative in his book is 
offered as a demonstration of the tnith of his 
assertion. 
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If it were not followed by the history, the most 
part of persons, who know any thing about Napo- 
leon r, would take it for granted that this preface 
4 was an exquisite piece of intended irony, of the 
keenest and most perfect sarcasm. But the book 
is a grave and earnest attempt to make all the 
facts of Napoleon's career tally with the eulogy 
of the preface. 

Now, according to my judgment, the first Na- 
poleon's character was not so bad as some have 
painted it; yet the assertions of the preface are 
a string of historical falsehoods more monstrously 
untrue than any thing I ever read. Napoleon's 
true character was that of intense selfish ambi- 
tion, and to his ambition he sacrificed every other 
consideration. For this he endured all the self- 
denials, toils, and hardships for which his admir- 
ing biographer claims for him the credit of heroic 
disinterestedness. 

It is false to say he abhorred war. You might 
as justly say that Alexander of Macedon abhorred 
war. It is falsS to say he attained imperial sover- 
eignty through the suflrages of a grateful nation. 
It was through the bayonets he controlled. The 
sufirages were a well-acted sham. He was a mil- 
itary usurper, and he used his sovereign power in 
the interest of his ambition — ^not to elevate and 
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bless mankind, but to maintain and glorify his 
reign and to establish a Napoleonic dynasty. He 
was not by nature a bloody or a cruel tyrant; but 
he trampled on eveiy thing that thwarted his im- 
perious will. No controlUng sense of honor, no 
reverence for reUgion, no concern for the rights 
of conscience and for the brotherhood of men, 
were ever allowed to stand in the way of his 
ambitious purposes. 

Such it seems to me was the "true character" 
of this extraordinary man. In traits of personal 
disposition and in general conduct he was not the 
worst of men; but how far below the rank of a 
good man — whether judged by the standard of the 
general moral sense of mankind, or by the stand- 
ard of Christian goodness! Who among us can 
think of putting his name upon the same roll with 
that of the old Grecian patriot, Timoleon, or of 
our own Washington? 

The first Napoleon's agency was indeed over- 
ruled by the Most High, to accomplish the designs 
of His all-wise Providence, in the progress of that 
mighty revolution in Europe which has not yet 
come to an end. He ran his career, and was sent 
long years ago to die on a rock in the ocean. 
Other instruments have since then arisen to carry 
on the designs of Providence, and among them 
12 
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another imperial Napoleon, whose nineteen years' 
reign and subsequent downfall and death are 
familiar to us all. 

This man found defenders and eulogists before 
his death, not in France alone, but in England and 
in America; and among them the same Gospel 
minister that so revered and loved the first Napo- 
leon. And no sooner was the hero of Sedan dead 
than there uprose in the land where he died a 
great burst of adulation. Men pressed to pay 
homage at the grave of the fallen emperor. 

Not indeed altogether without protest. Mr. Di- 
cey boldly opposed the tide of fulsome panegyric. 
Another powerful voice, that of Mr. Edward Free- 
man, was also raised in strong rebuke. " I know 
nothing," said he, "more loathsome than the flood 
of posthumous flattery that burst forth at once on 
the death of the tyrant." And he signalizes it as 
a demonstration of the prevailing insensibility to 
the moral wickedness of public crimes, that " the 
greatest public criminal of our own age, one of 
the greatest public criminals of any age, has, both 
in our own country (England) and elsewhere, met 
with far more honor than moral reprobation. The 
man who by peijury and massacre rose to power; 
the man who employed the power thus gained by 
wrong to the further working of wrong in every 
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form; the man who for nineteen years labored for 
the corruption of his own people, and who filled 
two continents, sometimes with his unprovoked 
wars, sometimes with his secret conspiracies — lived 
the object of far more admiration than of abhor- 
rence, and he has gone to his grave with some- 
thing, of the honors of a benefactor of mankind." 
These are strong words, but whosoever has 
studied correctly the facts of this last Napoleon's 
history, whosoever measures this man's conduct by 
a just moral standard, knows that they are right- 
eous words. Whosoever knows the methods by 
which this man converted his position as chief 
magistrate of a republic into an imperial despot- 
ism; the wholesale massacres — ^nothing else than 
monstrous, bloody murders — and the subsequent 
inhuman atrocities of cruelty (dungeons choked 
with captives and crowded shiploads of banished 
men "deported" to die on distant, deadly shores), 
atrocities by which the perjured usurper main- 
tained his power ;— whoever knows these things 
knows it is a "righteous judgment," that which 
has called this man "the greatest public criminal 
of our age, and one of the greatest public criminals 
of any age." It is a judgment sanctioned by the 
immutable principles of eternal justice. And the 
ftilsome flatteries which have been lavished at his 
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grave are justly called a demonstration of the pre- 
vailing insensibility to the moral wickedness of 
public crimes. 

The cause of historic truth and righteous judg- 
ment is above all things sacred. And it is of im- 
mense practical importance that men should be 
preserved from the influence of unjust judgments; 
that they should have but one standard for all 
their judgments, the standard, namely, of Divine 
righteousness; and that they should be able to 
apply it correctly to the great personages of his- 
tory, as well as to private persons. 

No doubt there are a great many extenuations 
and allowances to be made for the badness or bad 
actions of eminent public men — some of which we 
ourselves are competent to make, and bound to 
make; but many more which Omniscience alone 
can see clearly to make. But it is, I think, an 
undeniable fact, that to a prodigious extent men 
among us, and all around us, have one moral 
standard for judging of public grimes and crim- 
inals, and another for judging of private crimes 
and criminals. The most enormous atrocities of 
public crime do not stir up one quarter of the gen- 
eral abhorrence which atrocities of private crime 
awaken. The most flagitious pubUc criminals are 
not visited with one quaiier of the moral reproba- 
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tion which is poured on the heads of malefactors 
in private life. 

Now what needs to be greatly considered is, 
that this way of thinking and feeling is not only 
at variance with the Divine standard of judgment, 
but that its eflfect and influence is practically most 
pernicious. It tends to a constantly increasing 
demoralization of public sentiment. And this in 
the long run must act disastrously upon the tone 
of private morals — engendering indifference to the 
sacred distinction between right and wrong, and 
thus exposing men unfortified to the temptations 
to vice, sin, and crime. The deteriorating influ- 
ence of this insensibility to public wickedness 
spreads outward and downward through every 
sphere of human conduct. We see it in the com- 
parative lenity — ^not to say the shocking levity — 
with which political profligacy and corruption are 
regarded. We see it in the comparative immunity 
from punishment with which stupendous dishon- 
esties, frauds, and crimes in high official places 
have been perpetrated. It would seem as if it had 
become a settled feeling that such things are to be 
let go on — unless the interests of political parties 
are to be served by investigation, exposure and 
punishment. This deterioration in the moral sense 
of the community is, as I have said, largely due to 
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the having of two standards of moral judgment, 
one for official criminals and another for private 
criminals; and this having of two standards is 
largely due to the falsification of God's truth and 
righteousness by history writers such as I have 
signalized. 



XVII. 



ON THE LOVE OF COTJNTEY. 



Patriotism has its root among the elementary affec- 
tions, in the social sympathies of our nature. It 
is a sentiment — something in the heart, not resting 
in calculations of private advantage, nor deduced 
from abstract regards of any sort, but springing up 
of itself in eveiy generous unperverted soul. It is 
a sympathy which, twined with a thousand asso- 
ciations, makes a man feel that his individual Hfe 
is bound up with his country's life — ^its whole life, 
past, present, and future. As between a man and 
his country it is what religion is between a man 
and his God, what the parental and fihal affec- 
tions are between parents and children — a bond of 
union; and like all the noble and true human 
affections it is disinterested ; it is a bond that can 
not be wrought and twined out of any considera- 
tions of self-interest, nor even of public utility. It 
is fraught indeed with all manner of beautiful and 
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benignant utilities, indispensable to the safety and 
defence, the highest welfare and noblest life of a 
nation ; just as the home affections are fruitful of 
blessings to those who are connected by the ties of 
home; but in neither case are we to look for the 
origin of the affections in the utilities that flow 
from them. This is preposterous — putting the 
wrong thing foremost. The form and beauty, the 
flower and fruit of the tree spring from the root, 
not the root from them. There must first be the 
love or else not the advantages of love; and love 
of country, like all other love, must be a pure, un- 
selfish devotion, or it is not love and can not bear 
the fruits of love. Nor can patriotism as a senti- 
ment be construed as a mere sense of duty any 
more than it can be resolved into self-interest or 
regards of general advantage. It may and must, 
like all the better sentiments of our nature, enter 
into the sphere of reason and conscience, be taken 
into union with the sense of duty, giving to it 
warmth and deriving from it exaltation and sup- 
port ; the sense of duty being made more living by 
love, and the love made more firm by the imperial 
voice of duty. This is so with all duties ; love is a 
Uving energy that animates the doing of them, 
helps to the better doing of them, and makes it 
pleasant to do them. It is a cold, hard thing to do 
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the duties of love without the heart of love. It is 
our duty to give our life, if need be, for the defence 
of our country, to give our life for the life and wel- 
fare of unborn generations; but how much easier 
the duty, and more surely done, if the heart be in 
the conscience and in the will, if beside the sense 
of duty there be a love stronger than death. Out 
of this only can we say and feel its truth: 

**Didce et decorum pro patria moru" 

Nothing but love can make it a sweet and beauti- 
ful thing to die for others. Out of this come the 
heroisms that make the gloiy of history, and attest 
the nobleness of which human nature, by God's 
grace, is capable. Of which take as instance that 
Arnold of Winkelreid who, on the field of Sem- 
pach, seeing his countrymen falling around him, 
frustrated in their efforts to break the hostile 
ranks by the long lances of their Austrian foes, 
called out, "I will make a way for you, faithful 
and dear compatriots; think of my family," and 
rushing onward alone, and gathering his arms full 
of the opposing spears directed to his breast, bore 
them with himself dying to the ground, so that 
the Swiss following throu^ the opening he had 
made, won the field and won the freedom of their 
land. And ever since they have kept the anniver- 
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sary of that battle-day in grateful memory of free- 
dom gained, and in solemn honor of him who laid 
down his life to gain it for his native land. 

Such is the noble spontaneousness of patriotic 
love. And I have dwelt upon this point some- 
what at length, because it is upon the depth and 
strength of this sentiment, pervading the heart 
of a people, that the true prosperity and highest 
welfare of a nation always, and the very salvation 
of its freedom and national existence sometimes, 
depends. It prompts to deeds and services and 
sacrifices which the impulses of self-interest seldom 
if ever prompt to, and which the clearest convic- 
tions of duty can not, through the weakness of 
the human will, make sure. Nothing but love can 
overcome the impulses of selfishness, or always 
make the will strong to obey the voice of duty. 

The true patriotic spirit, it need hardly be said, 
is heaven-wide from that mere national conceit, 
vain-gloriousness, and pride, which is nothing but 
national egotism, which may be intense indeed, as 
among the old Greeks and Romans, but is at the 
same time illiberal and exclusive, and the more in- 
tense the more illiberal and exclusive — ^making the 
word stranger synonyAious with enemy, and im- 
pairing the* sense of justice toward other nations. 
On the contrary, true patriotism is that noble sen- 
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timent of nationality, loyalty, and unselfish devo- 
tion to the good of one's own country, which is 
perfectly compatible, not only with justice, but 
with hearty good-will toward other nations, and 
with the largest feeling of the universal brother- 
hood of the human race. 

But patriotism, like every other generous sen- 
timent of our nature, needs to be unfolded and 
cultivated. In this country especially, all the peo- 
ple should be brought up to be patriots. The in- 
fluences of home and of school should imbue the 
young with a true and enlightened love of coun- 
try — disposing them to, and fitting them for, the 
magnanimous discharge of the public duties on 
which the maintenance and well-being of the com- 
monwealth depend. 

We have come to a period in our national his- 
tory when it is all important that the people 
should rightly understand their relations to the 
government) and the duties which those relations 
involve. This holds true with respect to all the 
people, even those who do not vote, because they 
owe duties of allegiance, obedience, and loyalty to 
the government that protects them in their natural 
rights, but more particularly because by their in- 
fluence upon those who do vote they may indi- 
rectly affect for good or for evil the course of 
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public ajffairs. But it holds especially true of those 
who have the right of suffrage, and who are prop- 
erly the political people. Our government stands 
in the political will of the political people con- 
sidered as a body politic. By the theory of our 
government, that is taken as rightfully determin- 
ing the organization and exercise of the supreme 
powers of the nation. A conscientious and right- 
eous discharge by the people of their political 
duties is indispensable to the national well-being. 
But in order to this, a just comprehension of our po- 
litical system is no less indispensable. There is no 
other country in the world where the people have 
so much need to be poUtically intelligent as well 
as virtuous — ^intelligent in order to be virtuous. 



XVIII. 

THE POLITICAL DUTY OF BESPECT FOE 
THE STJPEEME AUTHOEITY. 



It is essential to the well-being of a nation that 
the sentiment of loyalty — ^respect and reverence 
for the sacred majesty of rightful supreme author- 
ity — should pervade the heart of the people. Loy- 
alty is a word much used in monarchies to denote 
a devoted attachment to the royal person. But it 
has a deeper meaning. On the monument raised 
at Thermopylae over the graves of Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans, the inscription reads: 
" Stranger, tell the Lacedemonians that we lie here 
in obedience to their laws." And Leonidas him- 
self, the king of Sparta, felt that loyalty was not 
merely attachment to his person, but something 
which, in common with all Spartans, he himself 
owed to the sacred majesty of the laws. Nelson 
said to his sailors at Trafalgar, " England expects 
every man this day to do his duty." What if he 
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had said, the king expects, or parliament expects 
— ^would it have been so lit or of such effect? It 
was to England, to the country, that loyal alle- 
giance was supremely due. 

There is no objection to saying that loyalty is 
devotion to royalty — ^if we understand what right- 
ful kingship means. To " honor the king " is a 
Divine command as much as to "fear God." It is 
of universal obligation, for there is no nation but 
has its king. Not always in name, but always in 
fact. In every nation there is the essence of a 
God-ordained kingship with Divine right to reign. 
As to the form, God is indifferent whether it be 
monarchic, aristocratic, or democratic. He has left 
that to take care of itself according to circum- 
stances and through the operation of historical 
causes working under His providential oversight 
and permission. He has made men to live to- 
gether in society and to behave themselves as they 
ought. To live in society as they ought, justice 
and social order must be maintained. To this end 
there must be kingship — supreme authority of 
some sort. And it comes into existence from the 
necessity of man's social nature ; and. in this way 
(as well as expressly) God has ordained it. This 
Divinely ordained authority is invested with the 
aittiibute of majesty — something to be regarded as 
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sacred, held in reverence, bowed to with homage, 
and served with loyalty. This is our duty as sub- 
jects of the government that is established over us 
and under which we were bom. 

But in our country there are a great many influ- 
ences — some of them in their sort or degree pecu- 
liar to our condition — ^which are not favorable to 
the development and growth of the sentiment of 
loyal reverence. 

The majesty of the nation; the sacredness of 
rightful supremacy ; the great ideas of justice, law, 
and public order — ^these in themselves are abstract 
conceptions and as such hard to be grasped. To 
affect the great mass of the people with reverence, 
they must needs be realized — embodied in some 
concrete way in institutions and official persons. 
But what sort of a central visible representative of 
the majesty of the nation and of the sacredness of 
supreme authority have we? We have a Presi- 
dent who is theoretically the head of the nation. 
But we cut off his head every four years (or at 
least subject it to be cut off), and set up another; 
and the whole intervening time is spent in quarrel- 
ling among ourselves what new head we shall set 
up; and during the whole period of this constant 
and constantly renewed quadrennial quarrel, every 
sort of abuse — not only of his administration, but 
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of his personal character — is poured upon the 
devoted head which it is proposed to cut ojff, and 
also upon the personal character of the one, two, 
or three rival candidates — one or the other of 
whom it is proposed to set up in place of the cut- 
ojff head, which new head is in turn to be abused 
while in office and his head cut off at the end of 
his term. A most demoraUzing quarrel in every 
point of view ! All over the land in every quarter 
it works corruption in a thousand forms. But I 
confine myself now to speaking of it only in its 
influence upon any sense of respect or reverence 
for whatever of the Divine idea of God-ordained 
kingship or headship the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation may embody or represent. 

In England indeed they are in a constant quar- 
rel, as we are ; but the parties there quarrel about 
the administration; they abuse the ministers and 
their measm-es — ^the Ins trying to keep in, and the 
Outs (as with us) trjang to get in. But the head 
of the nation, the personal representative of its 
sovereign majesty, is inviolable, not to be cut off, 
is rarely ever the object of personal abuse, never of 
incessant abuse (as with us); on the contrary, is 
for the most part treated with respect by the quar- 
relling parties, who often even vie with each other 
in rendering homage. Thus the sentiment of loy- 
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alty finds something to fasten upon and live by; 
it is a personal sentiment toward an actual, vis- 
ible, personal representative of the majesty of the 
supreme authority of the nation. This is by no 
means a trivial thing in its influence. 

But with us there is very little that is actual or 
personal for the sentiment of loyalty or reverence 
to fasten upon or grow by. 

Another hindrance to the development and 
growth of this sentiment Ues in very prevailing 
popular notions about the "sovereignty of the 
people." 

The sovereignty of the nation does indeed reside 
in the people of the nation. In their sovereign 
capacity they can delegate the exercise of the 
supreme powers of the nation to whom they will — 
prescribing the conditions and manner of their 
exercise; but the sovereignty itself abides inalien- 
ably, indivisibly, and indefeasibly in the people. 
But who are the people ? The sovereignty of the 
nation is political sovereignty, and it resides in the 
political people. Who are the political people? 
Are all the inhabitants of the land such? No; 
three fourths of the inhabitants of our country- 
have no political power. Neither women, nor 
minors, nor the idiotic or insane, nor unnaturalized 
foreigners, have any share in the exercise of the 

17 
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Bupreme powers of the nation. They belong ex- 
clusively to those who have been admitted to citi- 
zenship in the nation. These only are the "sov- 
ereign people." This is simply the statement of a 
fact. 

But, again, does this political sovereignty belong 
to the political people as individuals? No, but 
only as a body politic — as members of an organic 
whole. No citizen has political power as his own 
individual, separate possession or property, nor can 
he exercise it except in union with the body pol- 
itic. This, too, is simply a matter of fact with us. 

Yet there are multitudes who have a vague 
notion that they are individually sovereigns (as if 
sovereignty were something divisible), and as sov- 
ereigns have no political superiors. It might serve 
to dispel this illusion if they would ask themselves 
what those political rights are, which they so mis- 
takenly call sovereign. As members of the body 
politic, they have the right of suffrage in certain 
cases. Where did they get that right ? Did they 
confer it upon themselves? or was it conferred 
upon them by a power above them? Can they 
exercise it except under certain conditions, in cer- 
tain modes, and within certain limits? Certainly 
not. Did they impose these conditions, modes, 
and limitations upon themselves, or were they not 
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imposed upon them by a supreme authority? In 
a word, can they do any thing politically except 
what the true and only sovereign permits them to 
do? They are only a part of the political people, 
and can politically do nothing separate from the 
body politic, and nothing as members of that body 
except what the supreme power empowers them 
to do. It is, therefore, absurd for them to talk of 
themselves as individual sovereigns, and of the 
public fimctionaries whom they are permitted to 
vote for as their servants. The chosen functiona- 
ries are servants of the public, not of the voters. 
The people who thus talk are every one of them 
subjects of the government under which they live. 
They were born into that subjection. That gov- 
ernment has supreme authority over them, and 
can and will make it valid in the political sphere 
in spite of them. To that government they are 
morally bound to allegiance, and before it will per- 
mit them to act as citizens at all, it makes them 
bind themselves by an oath of allegiance. All 
these are simply matters of fact. It is, there- 
fore, all falsity and nonsense to talk of individuaJ 
sovereigns. 

But the nation is a moral person, and as such is 
bound by moral obligation as stringent as any in 
the universe— the obligation of making real the 
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sacred ideas of justice, law, and public order. If 
it does not, it fails to serve the end for which it 
exists. And in such case it is the fault of the 
political people, whose duty it is to see to it that 
their action is conformed to the behests of right- 
eousness. Let them elect none but good men to 
office — ^honest men, men of ability, men of honor, 
gentlemen — ^men who will represent, as far as it is 
humanly representable, the absolute ideal of eter- 
nal righteousness, which constitutes the inherent 
majesty of the nation. Let all the voters vote for 
such men only for chief magistrate, and for every 
other office in regard to which they have a vote. 
Then it will be easy for them to respect the rep- 
resentatives of the national sovereignty, and in 
respecting them, to respect what they represent 
— ^the sacred majesty of rightful and righteous 
supreme authority. 



XIX. 



THE BEING OP THE STATE OE NATION. 



The terms State or Nation may be practically taken 
as synonymous, although in etymological strict-, 
ness the former relates specially to the idea of a 
status or civil standing, while the latter connects 
itself with the notion of birth and birthplace or 
country. 

What, then, is the State or Nation in its sub- 
stance? 

The best put and most complete succinct answer 
to this question is contained in the first and second 
chapters of Mr. Mulford's profound and thoughtful 
work on " The Nation." The reader of those chap- 
ters will see to what extent I have followed him 
in what I have more briefly said. 

The State is a society. 

Man is born in society. He is formed to live in 
it, and no otherwise than in it can he realize the 
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development of his faculties and powers and nor- 
mal destination as an individual. 

But not every society is a State. There are in 
every civilized community numerous societies — lit- 
erary, scientific, philanthropic, etc. But they are 
merely voluntary associations of individuals formed 
for specific objects, not States. 

The State is a political society. 

" Man is by nature a political being," says Aris- 
totle. To be in the State is the natural con- 
dition of man. Men belong to the Nation not 
by arbitrary individual choice, but by a necessity 
grounded in their nature. They are bom into Jthe 
Nation and under it. They can not while in it 
exempt themselves from this natural relationship, 
nor from the duties it implies and imposes. 

The manifold functions of the State disclose its 
distinctive quality as a political society — a society 
for political ends. The State exists in order to 
maintain the natural and just rights and liberties 
of the people, to guaranty to every person what- 
ever is indispensable to his being and well-being 
as a man, which yet he can not obtain by himself 
singly and alone, but only in and through the 
State; in order also to secu»e the maintenance of 
public order, and the defence and safety of the 
country at home and abroad; in short, to secure 
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every thing necessary or important for the pubKc 
good.* 

The State is an organic political society. 

It is a body politic, in which every individual 
member depends upon and shares the life of the 
whole. Just as in the vegetable world each leaf 
lives by the vital sap that circulates through the 
whole tree, or as in the animal world each several 
organ of the animal body lives by the vital blood 
that circulates through the whole organism, so in 
the State each several member realizes his indi- 
vidual life in union with the whole body politic, 
and in virtue of the common political life that 
pervades and actuates the whole. This is the in- 
ternal principle of the unity of the State. 

The State is a continuous political society. 

It embraces those who have been, those who 
now are, and those who shall be, members of it. 

* **The State has for its legitimate objects all those things* 
that are necessary or highly important for man, and which he 
nevertheless (1) can not obtain singly; (2) ought not to obtain 
singly (because he exposes himself or his fellow-citizens by 
doing so to great danger, for instance, by redressing privately 
interferences with his rights); (3) wUl not do singly (because 
burthensome, disagreeable, etc., e. ^., to keep the roads in good 
order, establish common schools, pay what we owe,)"— Lieber, 
Pol. Ethics, vol. i., p. 192. 
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Individuals, generation by generation, die and pass 
away, but their place is ever filled by those who 
come after them. Louis XIV, who in his youth 
said, " I am the State," when he came to his death 
bed said, " I die, but the State will endure forever." 

Mr. Mulford says, "The Nation is a conscious 
organism. ... It knows its own object, and 
the purpose which is given to it to fulfil." He also 
quotes M. Thiers as saying that "the Nation is 
that being which reflects and determines its own 
action and purpose." 

The State is a moral person. 

Moral personality stands in the union of reason 
and free-will. Every member of the State is in- 
dividually a moral person, subject to all the re- 
sponsibiUties and duties of a moral person. And 
it would be strangely absurd to suppose the State, 
composed of such persons, to be a non-moral so- 
ciety, exempt from moral obligations — ^the mem- 
bers each individually recognizing the supreme 
law of moral righteousness, but the body politic 
ignoring it ! the individuals with a conscience, the 
body, as a whole, without one ! Contrary to this 
the moral personality of the State is involved in 
the fact of the moral personality of the individuals 
that compose it. It is the necessary condition of 
the relations of individuals to the State. "The 
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Nation," as Mulford rightly puts it, "is the organ- 
ized Kfe of society, and society is formed in the 
spirit and power of a personal life." Ai'istotle 
says, " The end of the State is not merely to live, 
but to live nobly." And Hegel says, "The State 
is the realization of the moral idea."* 

And what reason thus determines finds its con- 
stant illustration and confirmation in public opin- 
ion and in history. The obligations of the State as 
a moral person are universally recognized. The 
good faith of the State as a moral person is the 
basis of all treaties between nation and nation. 
The action of the State is always and everywhere 
judged of as amenable to moral criticism — ap- 
proved as righteous or condemned as unjust. Na- 
tional unrighteousness is denounced as blame- 
worthy. And the great voice of history from age 
to age proclaims the State to be a moral person. 
And in the recognition of this fact lies the foun- 
dation of all that is sound and enduring in politics. 

I have now to signalize briefly certain erroneous 
conceptions of the nature of the State, and the mis- 
taken ideas they involve respecting the objects 
and end, the origin and powers of the State. 

(1.) There is the notion that the State is a nec- 

• Mulford's "Nation," p. 22. 
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essary evil — ^rendered necessary by human selfish- 
ness, that if there were no wrong-doing there 
would be no need of government, laws, and en- 
forcing powers; but that, as the case stands, gov- 
ernment is a less evil than the reign of anarchy 
and lawless violence which would otherwise pre- 
vail — and thus the end of government is. "to 
repress violence and to preserve order." So Mr. 
Calhoun declares. The latest holder of this doc- 
trine and in the most extreme form is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who declares that "government is essen- 
tially immoral . . . the offspring of evil and 
bearing upon it all the marks of its parentage 
. . . and must cease when crime ceases." 

No doubt it is one of the duties of the State to 
repress violence and to preserve order, and one 
of the ends for which government, as the organ- 
ization of the supreme powers of the State, exists. 
But to make it the sole end is to make government 
a mere policeman — which is a very narrow and 
inadequate conception of its functions and practi- 
cally a very detrimental and pernicious conception. 
The State exists for other and far higher ends than 
this merely negative one. It is a positive good, 
the necessary and enduring condition of the high- 
est social and moral development and progress of 
mankind. It is one of the great agencies of Divine 
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Providence for making the kingdom of God to come 
on the earth. Its supreme will is organized in 
government and established in righteous law, which 
is the expression of a divinely ordained power — 
according to Hooker's famiUar famous words, " Its 
home is the bosom of God and its voice is the 
harmony of the world." 

(2.) Then, again, there is the notion of the State 
as a jural society — a society in which the persons 
composing it have certain just rights as individ- 
uals which the State exists in order to protect and 
secure. 

This notion is erroneous only when it is taken 
as defining the whole essence of the State. 

No doubt the State is a jural society, but it is 
something more. No doubt the State is bound to 
administer justice as between man and man — ^to 
protect the just rights of individuals and to main- 
tain the civil order of society. But this is not the 
whole extent of its obligations. It has obligations 
wliich transcend the sphere of a mere civil corpo- 
ration. It is bound to maintain the unity and in- 
tegrity of the national life as a poUtical whole, 
and the freedom and independence of the country 
as toward other nations — ^in short, as I have before 
said,- to secure every thing necessary to the high- 
est public good. Civil rights are the natural rights 
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of individuals put under the protection of society 
as a whole, as represented by the public power. 
They get realized only in organized States. The 
civil order presupposes the political order. To de- 
fine the essence of the State as being merely a 
jural society is, therefore, erroneous not only as 
an inadequate conception, but as taking away the 
very basis of the realization of civil rights. 

(3.) There is another erroneous conception (anal- 
ogous to the former) which represents the State as 
a merely economical association not essentially dif- 
fering from a great joint-stock company, a board 
of trade, an insurance office, or a produce ex- 
change — whose end and function is to protect the 
rights and interests of individuals or companies 
engaged in the material operations of business — 
commercial, manufacturing, financial, etc. 

Now, it is undoubtedly the duty of the State, 
under certain conditions and within certain limita- 
tions, to secure the rights and promote the inter- 
ests of those engaged in such transactions. 

But what a wretchedly narrow and defective 
notion it is to make this the whole essence and 
end of the State ! Such a notion is destructive of 
the proper idea of the national unity. It is con- 
tradictory to the consciousness of a higher end of 
national existence than for mere material interests. 
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It has no justification in the historical life of any 
great people. With such a nation what becomes 
of the sacredness of the national life ? What room 
is left for the sentiment of reverence, devotion, loy- 
alty? What is there that will prompt men to sac- 
rifice their fortunes and to lay down their lives for 
a nation that exists only as a great trading copart- 
nership? Such a copartnership is not the nation 
for which the patriotic soldier sheds nis blood 
and to which the patriotic statesman consecrates 
his deepest thoughts and cares by day and night. 
As Burke says, "the State is to be looked on with 
other reverence, because it is not a partnership in 
things subservient to the gross animal existence of 
a temporary and perishable nature." 

"There is a mystery (with whom relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of State; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give ezpressure to." * 



* Mulford, p. 23. 



XX. 



THEOBEES ON THE ORIGIN OP THE STATE. 



A GREAT deal has been said and written about the 
origin of the State, which need not and would 
not have been said and written if men had all 
been agreed in cleariy apprehending the two great 
factors of human history: God's Providence and 
man's free-will. 

Various theories have been put forth by philoso- 
phers and statesmen which are, in one way or 
another, opposed to the idea of the State in its 
foundation and essential nature. 

Among these is the notion that the State has its 
origin in the development of the family or in the 
aggregation of famiUes. 

But nothing can be developed that did not pre- 
exist in germ. The State is an organism in itself, 
not rooted in any other, but having its own in- 
ward principle of life and growth. The family is, 
moreover, a society of private rights and duties, 
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and no family or mere aggregation of families can 
be the source of public rights and duties. The 
sphere of the nation transcends that of the family. 
The right of government which exists in the fam- 
ily can not unfold itself into the right of govern- 
ment which is vested in the State. And, finally, 
history shows us no national existence, but only 
that of tribes or clans, as resulting from the devel- 
opment or spread of the family. 

It is true, however, that the family is a Divine 
ordinance, standing in no contradiction to the 
State, but in a close and necessary moral relation 
to it, embraced within it, protected by it, but sub- 
ordinate to it. 

Again, there is the notion of the State as origi- 
nating in mere might — the right of the strongest. 
But this is a notion so clearly contradictory to the 
essential idea of the State, as a moral person, that 
it scarcely deserves consideration. Nothing moral 
can originate in that which is non-moral. Eight 
— ^ri^tly understood — can not be born of mere 
force. Besides, force without right is destructive 
of all just rights, social, civil, and political. And 
a government standing in such a ground is noth- 
ing but an irrational, immoral despotism. The 
State is a power for righteousness — the supreme 
power. It has the right and the duty of maintain- 
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ing righteousness; and the government, or public 
power, established in the State, may sometimes 
have to resort to force as the only means of main- 
taining it. The force thus employed in such a 
case is, of course — as it should be — a real and not 
an abstract force. It . is the State acting as a 
moral person for a moral end. It is only as thus 
recognized that the notion of force can enter at all 
into the idea of the State in its origin any more 
than in its essence. And only in this relation has 
the theory in question any claim to notice. 

But a very prevalent theory for the two last 
centuries or more has been that the State origi- 
nated in convention, agreement, compact. This 
has been put forth in various forms and in the 
interest of quite diverse political schemes; by 
Hobbes, in the interest of absolute monarchical 
despotism; by Spinoza, in that of the republican 
State in which the supreme power is at the same 
time absolute; by Locke, in support of a constitu- 
tional monarchy as the guardian of libertj^ and 
by Rousseau, as the basis of a government purely 
and completely democratic. 

To explain the position of Hobbes it should bo 
observed that he assumes a state of nature anterior 
to the formation of the civil or political State, and 
that this natural state is a state of war, a conflict 
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of individual interests, every man grasping at 
every thing, and every man's hand against every 
other man's — a state utterly intolerable, with no 
way out of it but by establishing a supreme des- 
potic power able to enforce a state of peace. This, 
he supposes, may be done in two ways: either, 
first, by the victorious force of an individual sub- 
jugating all others to his arbitrary will (which 
would make the State to originate in mere might), 
or, secondly, by an agreement among the people 
to put themselves under the absolute dominion of 
a despot able to compel them to keep the peace. 

It is only in relation to this second way that 
Hobbes comes to be ranked among those who hold 
the State to originate in convention or compact. 

We come now to consider the celebrated theory 
of Jean Jacques Eousseau — the Social Contract — 
which has been from his day to ours so widely ac- 
cepted as a political gospel, not only in France, 
but in our country and elsewhere. 

. Like Hobbes, Eousseau starts from a pre-as- 
sumed state of nature. But his state of nature is 
not, like that of Hobbes, a state of war, but an 
Eden-like state of innocence and peace, where 
men lived without government or law — all equal, 
every one independent, every one the sovereign 
possessor of himself These sovereign individuals 
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are assumed to have come together and agreed 
among themselves to form a civil and political 
State and Government in which every individual 
should submit to the authority of the whole, or, as 
it would practically result, a majority of the whole. 
In this compact the State has its origin, and as our 
Declaration of Independence asserts, "derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed." 

Eousseau's definition of the State as thus origi- 
nating is that "it is a form of association which 
defends and protects with the whole common force 
the person and goods of every associate ; in which 
each one uniting himself to all, obeys only himself, 
and remains* as free as before" [^' Gontrat Social^' 
liv. 1, c. 6]. 

The theory of Eousseau is fall of contradictions 
and difiiculties. 

In the first place, such a state of nature as it 
assumes never has been and never can be shown 
to have ever had a real existence in point of fact. 
It is a mere baseless dream, a sheer chimera. 

In the next place, suppose it to have existed, 
it is impossible to conceive how men should ever 
have emerged from it into a civil and political 
State. There was nothing to lead them to desire, 
or even to conceive, a difl*erent and better social 
condition than that which they are described as 
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enjoying. Wliy form an "association which should 
defend and protect with the common force the per- 
son and goods of every associate ?•" Defence and 
protection by a common force ! What need of it ? 
What meaning even could such words have for 
them in their blessed state of innocence and peace? 

But, again, supposing we admit the assumed 
state of nature to be a real fact, and grant also 
that men from some motive (no matter what), 
came out of it, and created a civil and political 
State by a mutual contract; what sort of a State 
is it that, according to Eousseau, gets thus cre- 
ated? It is one that does not answer to the neces- 
sary idea of the State as a body politic in which 
each individual is a member of the body only in 
virtue of his union with th6 organic whole. It 
is not an organic union, but a mere aggregation 
of individuals — each with a separate independent 
principle of political life — dvbbing their several sov- 
ereignties for the time. No one is bound to enter 
into it, and any one may withdraw from it at 
his pleasure. There is no bond of national unity 
except individual caprice. And no government 
standing in such a ground can be any thing but 
a rope of sand. 

Then in another view, how narrow and insufB- 
cient this theory is, in respect to the scope and 
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functions, the ends and necessary conditions, of a 
State. It makes the State a mere copartnership, 
a mutual insurance company for the defence and 
protection of the "person and goods of each asso- 
ciate." But the State rightly conceived exists for 
a much wider scope of action, and for much higher 
ends than merely these. It exists for the defence 
and protection of public rights, and it has great 
public duties to fulfil, for which the theory makes 
no provision, and allows no room. The necessary 
relation of the nation to the land is left out of 
view. The State is made a narrow, abstract, me- 
chanical edifice, built in the air, with no solid 
ground under it. There is in it consistently no 
place for the idea of country, and the love of 
country, and the heroic duty of giving one's life 
for one's country, nor for the rights and duties of 
the nation as toward the country. There is in it 
no recognition of territorial jurisdiction and the 
right of eminent domain — so indispensable to the 
very being of a rightly constituted State — ^rights 
which no mere association of individual, sovereigns 
can possess or confer. 

Again, in still another view, the social compact 
binds only those who consent to it and only as 
long as they consent ; and any government based 
upon it "derives its just po^vers from the consent 
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of the governed" This consent must be personal, 
voluntary, and explicit. But even in the most 
democratic government the great majority of the 
governed do not give any such consent. The only 
doctrine which can give government the just right 
to govern the whole population in a nation, is that 
the State has rights not derived from individ- 
uals. This, however, the Rousseau doctrine de- 
nies, and consequently must hold that government 
control over the masses, who do not give their 
personal consent to the social compact, is an unjust 
usurpa,tion. 

Again, according to the theory of the social com- 
pact one generation can not bind its successors. 
This Mr. Jefferson saw and maintained with all 
its consequences. There is thus no principle of 
national continuity through which, while individ- 
uals die, the nation lives on. "I die," said the 
expiring king Louis XIV, "but the State will en- 
dure forever." But the social compact contains no 
principle which warrants the individual members 
of its political insurance company to say any such 
words. 

In fine, the theory in question, ignoring the ex- 
istence and providence of God, admits no Divine 
will as concerned in any way in the origin of the 
State. It is exclusively a human institution. Not 
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God and man working together build the city; it 
is the work of men's hands alone. What wonder 
that we are presented with the sight of a State 
with nothing but human caprice for its foundation, 
nothing but a rope of sand for its government, 
and nothing but the consecration of anarchy for 
its last word — ^its ultimate, inevitable consequence. 
What wonder we are reminded of the old words: 
"Except the Lord build the house they labor in 
vain that build it." 

It may seem strange that a theory so meagre 
and insufficient in its scope, so baseless in its as- 
sumptions, and so destructive in its consequences, 
should have found any acceptance. I suppose the 
reason is that men, not comprehending its charac- 
ter, have imagined it to be tlie only basis on 
which a republican or free government, standing 
in the will of the people, could be established; — 
which is a very great mistake. The theory which 
I take to be the true one, allows of any form of 
government which the people may prefer, while it 
gives to the government those larger powers of 
supreme national authority which are indispen- 
sably necessary to the being and well-being of the 
nation, but which the Eousseau theory — of the 
State as a mere mutual insurance company for the 
•defence an^ protection of the person and goods 
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of every associate "—does not give and can not 
give, but on the contrary denies or ignores. 

We come now, lastly, to notice another theory 
which ascribes the origin of the State to a sov- 
ereignty inherent in the people. It contradicts the 
Kousseau theory of the sovereignty of the people 
as individuals, and makes it inherent in the peo- 
ple only as society — only as a political people. 
But it makes them sovereign " in their own native 
right and might." Their sovereignty is of them- 
selves. It is the ultimate political authority. 

But there are grave objections to this theory. 

It presumes a political people without saying in 
any determinate way who the people are. So far 
as it says any thing on this point, what it says 
goes only to make the people a mere collection of 
individuals existing somewhere, anywhere, and 
nowhere in particular — a people without organic 
unity and life, that is to say, not a political people 
at all. 

But waiving this, the theory of an ultimate sov- 
ereignty inherent in the people makes that sov- 
ereignty absolute. This is the great vice of the 
theory. It is not wrong to say that the people as 
society are sovereign. It is not wrong to say that 
the State, the collective political people, has rights 
and powers not derived from individyals. But it 
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is wrong to say that this sovereignty is inherent 
in the people in their own native right and might 
The assertion of this is the consecration of political 
absolutism. It gives to the State unlimited and 
irresponsible power. And, as Lieber says, "the 
giving of unbounded power to the people means 
practically nothing else than giving it to a ma- 
jority." And so every thing is made to stand in 
the arbitrary, self-willed caprice of the political 
majority. There is no authority outside of it or 
above it. The theory not only affords no refuge 
against the tyranny of a majority, but justifies it. 
It contains no recognition and affords no guar- 
anty for the natural rights of individuals (such as 
the rights of conscience, etc.), rights which do not 
stand in the will of the State; rights which are 
antecedent to the State ; rights which are derived 
from God alone; rights which the State can not 
abrogate, but which it is bound to recognize, re- 
spect, and protect as sacred and inviolable. In 
short, the theory in its necessary logical result 
goes to subject private rights and individual free- 
dom to an arbitrary irresponsible power. 

The palmary proof of the falsehood of the theory 
in question lies, then, in the fact that the assertion 
of a sovereignty inherent in the people makes that 
sovereignty ahsolute. 
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But in truth there is not anywhere in the uni- 
verse such a thing as the absolute sovereignty of a 
created being. The one only absolute sovereign is 
the Absolute Being — God. This theory may not 
deny God in terms ; but it may make Him nothing 
more than the Echo to the multitudinous cry, 
"The voice of the people is the voice of God." 
But this, in effect, is a political atheism. It makes 
the State of purely human origin. The old watch- 
word of the ages is the right, true cry: "God 
and the people ! " In this we have the two neces- 
sary factors in human history: God, the Author 
and Supreme Ruler, and man, a moral person en- 
dowed with reason and free-will. The State emsts 
neither exclusively in God's will without man, nor 
exclusively in man's will without God, but in the 
union of both. "The people," as Brownson says, 
" holding their authority from God, hold it not as 
an inherent right, but as a trust from Him, and are 
accountable to Him for the trust." Herein, in- 
deed, there is no absolute guaranty against the 
abuse of power by the political people, but all that 
the nature of the case admits. 

The only remaining question is as to the way in 
which political sovereignty comes from God to the 
people. 

I adopt the opinion of those who hold it to be 
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derived from God through the law of nature, or the 
natural law. By this, of course, is not meant the 
law which governs the working of physical forces, 
but the law which proclaims and imposes upon 
every rational being the obligation of doing right. 
This law is written in man's nature, but is no less 
the law of God's nature than of man's. It is the 
absolute law of the moral universe. 

In this meaning the terms "law of nature," or 
"natural law," have been used, time out of mind, 
by the best publicists and ethical writers. This 
is the law of which Hooker so grandly discourses 
in the first book of his great work, " Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity," wherein he calls it, "that 
law which /rom before the beginning God hath set for 
Himself to do all things by; " in relation to which 
" God is a lata both to Himself and to all other things 
besides;" "that law eternal," which, so far as vol- 
untary agents on earth are concerned, " is the sen- 
tence that reason giveth concerning the goodness 
of those things which they are to do ; " that " law 
rational which men commonly use to call the law 
of nature, meaning thereby the law which human 
nature knoweth itself in reason universally bound 
to;" for "nature itself teacheth men laws and stat- 
utes to live by;" and this natural law — the law 
of reason in man's nature — "doth lead men unto 
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the making of human laws whereby politic soci- 
eties are governed^ and to agreement about laws 
whereby the fellowship or communion of indepen- 
dent societies standeth." 

So writes Hooker. What he says is indeed in 
substance of doctrine what has been said (as I 
have before remarked) by the best publicists and 
ethical writers, ancient and modern. But I have 
brought together these excerpts because I please 
myself with thinking that the quaint charm of 
Hooker's pecuUar way of expression will give 
pleasure to such of my readers as may not be 
familiar with his great work. 

The sum of the whole matter is that the founda- 
tions of the State are divinely laid in man's nature. 
"Man," as Aristotle says, "is by nature a political 
being." The State is the historical realization of 
what exists potentially in man's nature; and the 
operation of the natural law divinely implanted 
in man is the sufficient reason for its actual real- 
ization. The sovereignty of the people is right- 
fully theirs only as derived from God. It can not 
stand in any merely human ground. "The human 
authority in the State," says Stahl, "is not to be 
confounded with the Divine, but it must neces- 
sarily be founded on the Divine authority." To 
assert for the State a purely human origin is a 
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political atheism which leaves no ground on which 
to build up a real State, a State that is not a 
mere abstraction, but one having a living reality 
of existence. Nothing can be more true or better 
put, than what Mr. Mulford says: "The Nation, 
when it is conceived as separate from God, can 
have no realization, for in that separation the 
ground of all unity and continuity is lost, and 
there is no more a people." By which he means 
of course no more an organic or political people. 

There is nowhere a firmer recognition of the 
Divine foundation of the State than is contained 
in Washington's first Inaugural Address. It is 
expressed, indeed, not in the phraseology of po- 
litical philosophy, but in the devout language of a 
religious man. Yet it has attracted the attention 
and homage of one of the most eminent German 
political philosophers (Bluntschli), who cites it as 
among the strongest assertions of this principle in 
modern literature (see Mulford's Nation, p. 60). It 
is well worth while at this time to recall to mind 
the words of the Father of his Country, the first 
President of our Eepublic: 

"It would," says Washington, "be peculiarly im- 
proper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being who rules 
over the universe — who presides in the councils 
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of nations — and whose providential • aids can sup- 
ply every human defect, that His benediction may 
consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the peo- 
ple of the United States, a government instituted 
by themselves for these essential purposes. . . . 
In tendering this homage to the Great Author of 
every public and private good, I assure myself 
that it expresses your sentiments not less than my 
own; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large less 
than either. No people can be bound to acknowl- 
edge and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts 
the affairs of men more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have 
advanced to the character of an independent na- 
tion seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of Providential agency; and in the impor- 
tant revolution just accomplished in the system of 
their united government [the adoption of the new 
Constitution] the tranquil deliberations and volun- 
tary consent of so many distinct communities from 
which the event has resulted, can not be compared 
with the means by which most governments have 
been estabUshed without some return of pious 
gratitude. . . . We ought to be persuaded that 
the propitious smiles of heaven can never be ex- 
pected on a nation that disregards the eternal 
rules of order and right which heaven itself has 
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ordained. . • . . The preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly regarded as deep- 
ly, perhaps finally, staked on the experiment en- 
trusted to the hands of the American people." 

So says Washington, our first President. And I 
am glad to say that his example of religious recog- 
nition of the Supreme Euler of the universe has 
been followed by every one of his successors in 
ofiice in their inaugural addresses. 

Let us hope that through the new century of 
national existence on which we have entered, this 
example will continue to be followed, not in a 
mere formal way as the observance of a decent 
custom, but in a profound practical conviction that 
our destiny depends upon the will of an Almighty 
Sovereign who has ordained that only "in right- 
eousness is life" — the hfe of nations no less than of 
individuals. "Happy are the people that are in 
such a case, yea, blessed are the people who have 
the Lord for their God." 



XXI. 

THE AMERICAN NATION: OKCGIN OP ITS 
UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION. 



Evert nation has a constitution of fundamental 
principles underlying and determining the quality 
of its political existence, its unity, individuality, 
and whatever goes to make up its peculiar char- 
acter as an individual nation distinguished from 
other nations. The nation no more creates this 
constitution by any formal enactment than an in- 
dividual man creates the peculiar constitution he 
inherits. It is born with the birth, and grows 
with the growth of the nation, and so has been 
called its congenital constitution; and as it gets 
made by the operation of historical causes, under 
the Providence of God, it may be called the histori- 
cal or Providential constitution of the nation. It 
necessarily precedes any constitution which the 
nation may establish by formal enactment. It is 
the constitution of the nation itself^ in its individual 
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being, as distinguished from the constitution of its 
government which determines the particular form 
of the organization and exercise of the sovereign 
powers of the nation. 

Constitutions — whether of the nation or of its 
government — are not immutable. If they were so, 
they would be incompatible with the progress and 
well-being of the people, and with the moral devel- 
opment of the State. The Providential constitu- 
tion of a nation may and needs must be open to 
changes through the working of historical causes; 
and the constitution of its government is always 
rightfully subject to repeal, alteration, or amend- 
ment by the sovereign will of the political people.* 

The unwritten Providential constitution of the 
American nation was the result of historical causes 
working through a long course of years. There 
is no part of our political history of greater inter- 

* *^The neglect of the distinction between the real and the 
formal constitution, and the consequent identification of the 
nation with its formal organization, becomes the most danger- 
ous of political falsehoods. The nation is "Hot only before the 
formal constitution, but the events in its history, which it holds 
in highest honor, may be precedent to it; as the war of the Rev- 
olution was fought and brought to its close before the adop- 
tion of the existent formal Constitution." — Mulford's "Nation," 
p. 149. 
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est and importance than that which traces the 
formation of this constitution — ^the various influ- 
ences that conspired to transform the people of 
thirteen separate colonies — each politically inde- 
pendent of the others^nto a sovereign nation, 
one and indivisible. I have room only for a cur- 
sory glance at the most salient points which this 
history discloses, f 

The founders of the thirteen American colonies 
little dreamed what a great future they were lay- 
ing the foundations of, or what the builders after 
them would build thereon — ^building "wiser than 
they knew." But they brought that future with 
them, because they brought with them to these 
shores what they would never sell nor yield — ^their 
birth-right as free-bom Englishmen, entitled to all 
the rights, privileges, arid immunities guaranteed 
to them by the British Constitution. This heri- 
tage contained the germ from which the American 
Nation was destined to spring; and through the 
whole course of their colonial existence there were 
causes at work in the direction of the revolution 

t In the first volume of Story's "Commentaries on the Con- 
stitntion of the United States," the reader will find an elabo- 
rate review of this subject. A more succinct account may be 
found in Kent's ** Commentaries on American Law," YoL I, 
Lecture X. 

15 
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which brought them at length into national union 
as one political people.* 

Although the colonies were, as political bodies, 
entirely independent of each other, yet in many 
things their condition was alike. 

In respect to their political relations to the 
mother country they all held themselves (and 
were so held at home) not as part and parcel 
of the British realm, but as dependencies of the 
crown, by. whose royal authority their several 
governments were respectively established. These 
governments were of three sorts: Provincial, Pro- 
prietary and Charter. 

The Provincial governments were those of New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
North and South Carolina. In those colonies the 
people had legislative assemblies of their own 

* I perceive I have written above as thougli all the colonies 
were originally settled by English settlers. I let it stand as 
written because the colonies of New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware — though not settled originally by the English— came 
at an early date under the dominion of the British crown, and 
the people of them became imbued with the principles of the 
English constitution, and so those colonies were as faithful to 
the cause of American freedom as Massachusetts or Virginia, 
which, instead of detracting from, adds force to, the point I 
had in mind to make, namely, that the seeds of our nationsdity 
were brought here from England. 
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choosing, whose acts were, however, subject to a 
negative by a governor and council appointed by 
the crown, who also appointed the judges and 
most of the administrative oflBlcers. 

The Proprietary governments were those of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and at first the Car- 
olinas and New Jersey. In those colonies the pro- 
prietors (individuals to whom the territories were 
granted by the crown) were empowered, under 
certain limitations, to establish civil governments 
and make laws. There were in most cases colo- 
nial legislatures, partly summoned by the propri- 
etors and partly chosen by the people. 

The Charter governments were those of the New 
England colonies. By their charters the people 
were expressly entitled to all the privileges of 
British-born subjects, and invested with all the 
powers of government. They chose their own 
governors and legislative bodies, and established 
their own courts. Their legislatures were, how- 
ever, restrained from passing any laws contrary to 
those of England. The crown claimed the right 
of revoking the charters, but this was denied by 
the colonists unless they were forfeited for cause. 

I have given this sketch of these several govern- 
ments because, brief as it is, it enables us to see 
what causes of futm-e dispute and conflict between 
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the colonies and the mother country, and of ulti- 
mate separation from her, these royal constitutions 
of government respectively contained. 

The colonies, though owing a common alle- 
giance to the British crown, were politically inde- 
pendent of each other. There was neither any 
political alliance nor confederacy between them, 
nor had they the power to form any binding league 
or treaty among themselves without the assent of 
the parent State. They did, indeed, sometimes as- 
sociate themselves for common objects, but these 
associations were the result of the pressure of com- 
mon exigencies, casual and temporary, and none 
of them of the quality of a political alliance. They 
contained, however, in effect the seeds of future 
union. 

But though politically independent, the colonies 
were not entirely alien to each other. On the con- 
trary, as Mr. Story says, "they were/eZiot^;-subjects, 
and for many purposes one people. Every colonist 
had the right to inhabit, if he pleased, in any other 
colony, and as a British subject he was capable of 
inheriting lands by descent in every other colony. 
The commercial intercourse of the colonies was 
regulated by the general laws of the British em- 
pire, and could not be restrained or obstructed by 
colonial legislation." 
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The colonists from the first were always jealous 
for their rights, and resolute in asserting them. 
As early as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was a settled doctrine among them that 
the authority of Parliament was limited to the reg- 
ulation of external trade and commerce; that the 
regulation of their trade among themselves, and 
of their internal aflfairs generally, belonged exclu- 
sively to the colonies; and that taxes could not 
be rightfully imposed upon them without their 
own consent. Previous, indeed, to the peace of 
Paris in 1763, the home government had never 
attempted to interfere with internal taxation. For 
a century, however, before that event, a variety of 
restrictions had from time to time been imposed 
upon the trade of the colonies, the object of which 
was to oblige the colonists to buy and sell exclu- 
sively in the English markets. Colonial manufac- 
tures were also in every possible way discouraged. 
These restrictions produced much discontent and 
ill blood. Massachusetts in 1679, in an address to 
the crown, declared with respect to the navigation 
acts that she "apprehended them to be an inva- 
sion of the rights, liberties, and property of the 
subjects of his Majesty in the colony — they not 
being represented in Parliament." 

The first act avowedly for the purpose of raising 
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a revenue in America, was passed in 1764 This 
was followed the next year (March 22, 1765) by 
the famous Stamp Act, making void all bonds, 
notes, and such like instruments, unless written 
on stamped paper, upon which a duty to the crown 
was imposed. These acts excited great displeasure 
throughout the colonies; and in October a con- 
gress of delegates from Khode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina, met in New York, and 
put forth a declaration containing a summary of 
the rights and liberties claimed by all the colonies. 
This declaration assei-ted that the colonists were 
entitled to all the inherent rights and liberties of 
the king's natural born subjects within the king- 
dom of Great Britain ; that it is inseparably essen- 
tial to the freedom of a people, and the undoubted 
right of Englishmen, that no taxes be imposed 
upon them but with their own consent, given 
personally or by their representatives; that the 
people of the colonies are not, and from their 
local circumstances can not, be represented in the 
House of Commons of Great Britain; . . . that 
no taxes ever have been or can be constitution- 
ally imposed upon them but by their respective 
legislatures. 

In the report of a committee upon which this 
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declaration was based, a distinction was drawn be- 
tween the constitutional right to pass general acts 
for the amendment of the common law, and for 
the regulation of trade throughout the empire, and 
the right to impose taxes upon the colonies; the 
former was admitted, the latter denied. But it is 
nothing strange that this distinction should have 
come to be first doubted and then regected, and 
that although allegiance to the crown continued 
for some time to be acknowledged, yet all subjec- 
tion to parliamentary authority came at last to be 
utterly denied by all the colonies. The passage of 
the Stamp Act had a great effect in this direction. 
The public indignation, inflamed by newspapers, 
pamphlets, and popular meetings, rose to the high- 
est pitch, combinations were everywhere formed to 
abstain from using articles of British merchandise, 
and in every way to oppose the measures of the 
home government. The officers appointed under 
the Stamp Act were in many places insulted, 
abused, and forced to resign; and when the first 
of September, the day for the act to go into opera- 
tion, arrived, neither stamps nor stamp officers 
were to be found. Business of all kinds requiring 
stamps was for a time suspended, law proceedings 
were stayed, the courts shut, and marriages ceased 
to be solemnized. 
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The next year (March 18, 1766) the Stamp Act 
was repealed, though the repeal was accompanied 
by a declaration of the "right of Parliament to 
bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." A few 
months from this time a new ministry came into 
power, and a new plan for taxing America was 
introduced into Parliament, namely, by laying a 
duty on glass, paper, pasteboard, painters' colors, 
and tea, imported into the colonies. The bill im- 
posing these duties and providing for their collec- 
tion by a new custom-house system, was passed 
June 29, 1767. A body of troops was soon after 
sent out and quartered in Boston. These measures 
produced great exasperation in the colonies, and 
led to combinations against using the articles sub- 
jected to duty. In 1770 this act was repealed with 
the exception of the duty on tea. The colonists 
were only the more decided in renouncing the use 
of that article. An act of Parliament was passed 
in 1773 allowing the East India Company such a 
drawback of duties on teas exported to America 
that they could aflford to sell them there cheaper 
than in England. This was done with the hope 
of inducing the colonists to return to the use of the 
article. Large shipments were accordingly made ; 
but the Americans refused to pay the slight duty 
upon it; the cargoes sent to New York and Phila- 
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delphia were not suflFered to be landed ; in Charles- 
ton it was not allowed to be put to sale ; and in 
Boston it was thrown into the sea by a party of 
men in the disguise of Indians. These proceed- 
ings excited the fierce displeasure of the Brit- 
ish government, especially against Boston; and in 
March, 1774, the "Boston Port Bill" was passed, 
prohibiting all commercial intercourse with that 
town. Another bill subverted the charter govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, vesting the appointment 
of the council and of the judges in the crown ; and 
a third shortly afterward empowered the governor 
to send persons indicted for capital offences to 
another colony or to England for trial. 

These violent proceedings awakened the greatest 
indignation throughout the colonies. All made 
common cause with Massachusetts. Things were 
rapidly drawing to a crisis. 

The first Continental Congress met at Philadel- 
phia, September 5, 1774. 

The character and effect of this Congress is an 
interesting point in our political history. 

Mr. Justice Story says that the organization- of 
this Congress was the institution of " the first gen- 
eral or national government, which has been very 
aptly called the * revolutionary government.'" 

But his view must be held to be a mistaken 
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one. It is true, as he alleges, that this Congress 
was elected by the people, and its members styled 
themselves "the delegates of the good people of 
the Colonies." But it is not true that it was, or 
created, a national government, or a government 
of any sort. It was not clothed with any of the 
essential powers of a government, legislative or 
coercive. And as to a revduticm, the people had 
not then determined on having one, and did not 
choose the delegates with any view of making 
one. What they wanted was not a revolution, but 
a redress of grievances; and the powers of the 
Congress were limited by the express instructions 
given to the delegates, to devising and adopting 
such legal and constitutional measures as might 
secure redress and the restoration of union and 
harmony with Great Britain, the effect of which 
would, of course, be to leave the Colonies in their 
colonial condition as dependencies of the British 
crown. 

So the Congress understood the case, and its 
action was based upon this view. All its pro- 
ceedings — declarations, addresses, resolutions, and 
agreements — were held to be of the nature of con- 
stitutional resistance to violations of the constitu- 
tional rights of the people as British subjects. 
What Mr. Curtis says may, however, be admitted, 
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that "these steps, though not directly revolution- 
ary, had a revolutionary tendency" (Hist. 1, p. 19). 

The Second Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia, on the 10th of May, 1775. This Congress, 
with the acquiescence of the people, took upon 
itself the exercise of sovereign powers. It inau- 
gurated what may justly be styled a " revolution- 
ary" government. 

But before its meeting events had demonstrated 
the failure of peaceful measures of redress; the 
feeling of the necessity of resisting by force be- 
came general throughout the Colonies; prepara- 
tions had begun to be made, warUke stores col- 
lected, and the citizens had begun to arm. 

Hostilities commenced with the battle of Lex- 
ington. Then followed the capture of Ticonderoga 
and the battle of Bunker's HilL 

Congress proceeded to organize an army, and 
made Washington Commander-in-chief; and, on 
the 4th of July, 1776, put forth the Declaration 
of Independence. The royal authority had been 
everywhere entirely subverted the year before; 
the revolution was now, in a political sense, com- 
pleted; but the war for its establishment was yet 
to be waged. The story of the war through the 
seven years that followed need not here be pur- 
sued. When victory had crowned our arms, and 
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our invaders were driven from our shores, Con- 
gress ordered the disbanding of the army. If 
Washington had been such a man as history 
gives us more than one example ofj would he 
have obeyed the order? If he had been like 
Caesar, Cromwell, or Napoleon, who can tell into 
what peril of overthrow our newly-estabUshed lib- 
erties might have come! 

But Washington was Washington. On the 3d 
of November, 1783, in obedience to Congress, he 
began disbanding the army, and, on the 23d of 
December, appeared in person in the hall of Con- 
gress, and resigned his commission. I know not 
any parallel in history to the moral grandeur of 
that act and scene. In the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, he said: 

" I consider it an indispensable duty to close the 
last solemn act of my official life by commending 
the interests of our dearest country to the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, and those who have the 
keeping of them to His holy keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned to me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action ; and, bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orders I have long acted, 1 here offer 
my commission, and take my leave of all the em- 
ployments of public life." 
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Mr. i^Iifflin, President of Congress, in behalf of 
that body replied, concluding in these words: 

"We join you in commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, beseeching Him to dispose the hearts and 
minds of its citizens to improve the opportunity 
.aJBTorded them of becoming a happy and respect- 
able nation. 

"And for you, we address to Him our earnest 
prayer that a life so beloved may be fostered with 
all His care: that your days may be as happy as 
they have been illustrious ; and that He will finally 
give you that reward which this world can not 
give." 

Xo wonder at the profound emotion which this 
scene produced in all that were present, and that 
filled "so many beautiful eyes" with tears! Well 
for the nation if it always remember the example 
and the lesson this august scene presented. 



XXII. 

THE AMEBICAN NATION: GROWTH OF ITS 
UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION. 



The causes of the American Revolution, and the 
events of the war which estabKshed our indepen- 
dence, have been briefly sketched. But in order 
to mark the growth of the American Nation and 
of its congenital, historical, or providential consti- 
tution, it is necessary to review a little more par- 
ticularly our political history from the meeting of 
the second Continental Congress, in May, 1775, 
down to the assembling of the Federal Conven- 
tion in 1787, a period of twelve years. 

During this memorable period the people of the 
country had much to dare and to do, much to suf- 
fer and to learn. The organization of the sec- 
ond Continental Congress was the institution of a 
national government. It was created by the peo- 
ple of **the United Colonies" — which was the offi- 
cial style they almost immediately adopted They 
w.ere still distinct colonies, but, by their union, 
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the people of them became one poKtical people. 
In creating a general government and vesting the 
exercise of its powers in the Congress, the right- 
ful sovereignty of the people was presumed, and 
became the first fundamental principle of the un- 
written Constitution of the American nation. 

When the Congress assembled civil war had 
already begun; and Congress found itself obliged 
to assume powers of a revolutionary quality. The 
men who sat in that body were true-hearted pa- 
triots. They recognized the exigency of the case. 
The question now was of the salvation of the re- 
public. In a just theoretical construction of their 
position they were behooved to take upon them the 
supreme control of aflfairs. This they proceeded 
to do as far as it was possible for them to make 
their powers practically available for the emer- 
gency. For they were environed with embarrass- 
ments and diflSculties resulting from the defects of 
the government they had to administer. It was 
a government without any direct and immediate 
relation to the people as individuals; it was desti- 
tute of the proper civil agencies of a government; 
it had no coercive powers, and no exclusive agents 
of its own, but was obliged to rely upon the sev- 
eral local governments of the colonies for the ex- 
ecution of its orders. 
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Nevertheless, whatever the crisis imperiously de- 
manded to be done they undertook to do as well 
as they could. They provided for the defence of 
the country and for carrying on the war. Fore- 
seeing, as early as the winter of 1775-6, the im- 
pending necessity of a complete separation from 
the mother country, they suppressed the author- 
ity of the British government throughout all the 
colonies. 

It was with great reluctance that the people of 
our countiy came to the • determination to sepa- 
rate from the mother country and proclaim a rev- 
olution. They were indeed in arms against the 
British Government, and had been for more than a 
year. But they were fighting not for revolution 
but for redress of wrongs, not for independence 
but for their constitutional rights as British sub- 
jects. Tn New England the idea of independence 
had begun to be entertained; but the notion was 
very unacceptable to the people of the middle 
and southern colonies. 

The Second Continental Congress began its ses- 
sion in May, 1775. Among the members of that 
body those most resolutely determined on armed 
resistance to oppression still entertained the hope 
of an ultimate reconciliation of the quarrel and 
the restoration of their rights as British citizens, 
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and few, if any, of them avowed the notion of sep- 
aration and independence. Meanwhile Congress 
proceeded with its military preparations for de- 
fence, adopted the New England army gathered 
around Boston ; appointed Washington Command- 
er-in-chief of all the forces raised or to be raised; 
passed orders for the enlistment of troops, the con- 
struction of forts, the provision of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and military stores; and issued paper money 
to the amount of three millions of dollars, based 
upon the faith of the people of the united colonies. 
All these functions of a supreme national govern- 
ment this Congress took upon itself to exercise. 
The people acquiesced in and sustained the action 
of the Congress. It was the heroic age. The peo- 
ple had faith in the men that were acting in their 
behalf. But all these proceedings were still called 
measures for adf-defence^ for maintaining their 
rights under the British constitution. The hope 
of reconciliation with the mother country was not 
yet entirely extmct. 

On the 21st of June, 1775, Washington set out 
from Philadelphia to take command of the army 
around Boston. Scarcely twenty miles out he met 
a courier bearing tidings of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, fought four days before. When told the par- 
ticulars, and how bravely the militia had behaved, 
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he exclaimed, '*The liberties of the country are 
safe." On the Sd of July, he established his head- 
quarters at Cambridge. But even then^ and for 
some time, he continued to cling to the hope of 
reconciliation with the mother country — at least 
to the wish for it. On the 23d of August he thus 
wrote to Mr. Kandolph: "I am sincerely one of 
those who still wish for reunion with the parent 
country, and would rather be in dependence on 
Great Britain, properly limited, than on any nation 
on earth, or than on no nation. But I am one of 
those, too, who rather than submit to the rights of 
legislating for us assumed by the British Parlia- 
ment, and which late experience has shown they 
will so cruelly exercise, would lend my hand to 
sink the whole island in the ocean." 

But events moved on. In less than a year from 
the writing of this letter the struggle had become 
one for separation and independence. On the 4th 
of July, 1776, the State House bell in Philadelphia 
— bearing an old inscription, "Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof" — pealed out the concerted signal which 
announced the Passage of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and all the patriots, even those who 
had most longed for reunion with the old mother 
country, were filled wdth gladness. And Wash- 
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ington rejoiced not only because it was a measure 
now right and necessary to be taken, but also 
because it freed him from the influence of many 
causes that had clogged his military operations. 
There would now be no more delays and hesi- 
tations growing out of futile hopes, suggestions, 
and proposals for reconciliation. It remained only 
to prosecute the war for independence with pa- 
triotic unanimity, devotion, and courage. We all 
know how the struggle went on and with what 
result. 

In looking at the contents of this memorable 
document, it is seen that it contains matters of 
political theory and doctrine. It says, "We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
ihese are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." 

This passage has raised many questions which 
have been much debated. 

In the first place it is asked. In what sense are 
all men said to be created equal? Does it relate 
merely to their natural rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happmess? 
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In the next place, as to these rights being 
denominated "unalienable," are they absolutely 
such? Can not society, the State, rightfully over- 
bear them all if there be necessity to do so for 
the existence or safety and well-being of the 
nation ? 

And again. Have governments no other func- 
tion or end besides that of securing these natural 
rights ? 

And once more, How is it that Rousseau's the- 
ory of the "social contract" (which the Declara- 
tion of Independence assumes as the foundation 
of the right of government), is called a "self-evi- 
dent truth," when, in point of fact, there are sev- 

« 

eral other contrary theories that have been main- 
tained by political writers ? 

But waiving this, if governments derive their 
just powers only from the individual consent of" 
the governed, whence does one fourth of the pop- 
ulation of a country — ^which is about the propor- 
tion of those who do or can give such a consent- 
get their right to govern the other three fourths, 
who do not or can not give such a consent ? See 
on this point what Brownson says in his "Ameri- 
can Eepublic." 

Is it not, on the whole, a pity that this passage 
about "self-evident truths," raising so many debat- 
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able questions, should have found admission into 
such a document ? It expressed, indeed, the opin- 
ion of Mr. Jefferson, the framer of the Declara- 
tion, and also of the elder Adams, who defined the 
State to be "a voluntary association of individ-. 
uals." The Kousseau theory was in fact the pre- 
vailing doctrine among the American people a 
hundred years ago. 

It is not my purpose to go into any critical 
discussion of these questions. But besides the 
questions I have adverted to, there are others of 
theoretical and of practical importance, which com- 
mentators on our political system have connected 
with the consideration of this document, namely, 
as to its relation to the political character and 
rights and sovereignty of the several colonies, and 
of the union that was formed, about which some- 
thing may be said. 

Mr. Justice Story's opinion on this subject is, in 
substance, that prior to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, none of the colonies were, or pretend- 
ed to be, sovereign States in the sense in which 
the term "sovereign" is sometimes applied to 
States; that if in any sense they might claim 
the attributes of sovereignty, it was only in a sub- 
ordinate sense, as the delegated exercise within a 
limited extent of certain powers of sovereignty. 
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They did not even affect to claim a local allegi- 
ance; and further, that the colonies did not act 
severally, and proclaim their own independence; 
that the assertion of the independence of all the 
colonies was the united act of all. It is entitled, 
" Declaration by the representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled," by "the 
delegates appointed by the good people of the 
colonies," as in the prior declaration of rights 
they were called. It was not an act done by the 
State governments then organized, nor by persons 
chosen by them, but was emphatically the act of 
the tvhde people of the united colonies, by the 
instrumentality of their chosen representatives. It 
was an act of paramount and sovereign authority, 
complete and perfect per se, and working ipso fdcto 
an entire dissolution of all political connection 
with, and allegiance to. Great Britain. 

Mr. Story cites the view of Mr. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, of South Carolina, expressed in 
1788, who said "the separate independence and 
individual sovereignty of the several States were 
never thought of by the enlightened band of pa- 
triots, who framed this Declaration. The several 
States are not enumerated or mentioned by name 
in any part, as if it was intended to impress the 
maxim on America that our freedom and indepen- 
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dence arose from our union, and that without it 
we could never be free or independent" 

And Dr. Rush, writing in 1786, says as to sov- 
ereignty, "Congress is the only sovereign power in 
the United States;" and as to independence, "no 
individual State, as such, has any claim to inde- 
pendence. She is independent only in a union 
with her sister States in Congress." 

Mr. Story's summary conclusion is that the Dec- 
laration of Independence did not find the colonies 
sovereign States nor make them such. It effected 
their separation from the dominion of Great Brit- 
ain ; but at and from the moment of their separa- 
tion, the people of the colonies passed immediately 
under the dominion of a supreme controlling na- 
tional government whose powers were vested in 
and exercised by the general Congress. 

Views contradictory to these have been main- 
tained, but it is not worth while to go now into 
a statement of them or of the reasonings advanced 
in support of them. Practically, the question has 
been settled — ^it is to be hoped definitively and 
forever. 

The Declaration proclaimed us independent of 
the British government. It also proclaimed us to 
be a nation. Mr. Story decides that we were a 
nation prior to the passing of the Declaration. He 
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does not say so in express terms, but he alleges 
that the first Congress (1774) established a national 
government " fitly called * the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment/" and that the people by their acquies- 
cence, must be considered as "agreeing to form 
a nation." This latter expression betrays the in- 
fluence of the prevalent Rousseau doctrine of the 
"social contract," as the foundation of the right 
of government. It is undeniable that this docu- 
ment recognizes the people of the country as one 
political people, as the rightful sovereign of the 
country, a nation capable of doing all acts per- 
taining to national sovereignty both at home and 
abroad. The former style of "the United Col- 
onies" was discarded, and that of "the United 
States of America" adopted in its stead. 

The Declaration of Independence made no change 
in the constitution of the revolutionary government. 
But the experience of a year had disclosed its in- 
sufficiency. The need of a more perfect union of 
the States, and of a stronger government, with a 
better organization of its powers, had come to be 
felt even before the promulgation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. And on the same day that 
Congress appointed a committee for preparing the 
Declaration of Independence, it appointed another 
committee "to prepare and digest the form of a 
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Confederation to be entered into between these col- 
onies." This committee reported a draft of "Arti- 
cles of Confederation," which was, however, laid 
aside for consideration. At the urgent request of 
Washington, the Congress adopted a plan for the 
organization of a new army, to serve during war. 
But through defects in the plan it did not work 
well. 

The campaign of 1776 was the darkest period of 
the revolutionary struggle. Driven out of New 
York, Washington crossed the Hudson. Then be- 
gan the memorable retreat through New Jersey. 
Marching out of Newark, followed by only 4,000 
men, destitute of tents, blankets, and even cook- 
ing utensils, Washington retreated successively to 
Brunswick, Princeton, Trenton, and finally, on the 
8th of December, crossed the Delaware into Penn- 
sylvania — so hotly pursued that the rear of the 
American army was often in sight of the van of 
the enemy. In a few days his handful of men was 
still farther decreased by the expiration of their 
term of enlistment. And now, with the possible 
loss of Philadelphia staring him in the face, he 
again urgently pressed upon the Congress the ne- 
cessity of giving up all reliance on the militia, and 
of increasing the number of regular troops. At 
length, on the 20th of December, seeing no other 
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way for the salvation of the country, he who had 
never sought for oflSce or power, but only reluc- 
tantly accepted them, wrotathat memorable letter 
in which he asked to be invested with all the mil- 
itary power which the Congress held as trustee 
of the nation. And on the 27th of December he 
was clothed for the space of six months with the 
power of a military dictator — a power over the 
liberty and property of the citizens of the coun- 
try, which Congress and the country felt might 
be safely conferred on him, and which he never 
abused. 

The battle of Brandy wine gave the British pos- 
session of Philadelphia. The Congress retired to 
Yorktown. Here they took up the report of the 
Articles of Confederation, the consideration of 
which (as has been said) had been postponed. 
It was not indeed until they had been forced to 
flee from Philadelphia that "they seem to have 
fully realized the fact that without a more per- 
fect union, and a more efficient government, the 
country could not be saved."* On the 17th of 
November, 1777, the Articles were adopted by the 
Congress, and recommended to the States for rati- 
fication. But their actual ratification was delayed 

• Curtis's "History of the Constitution/' Vol. I, p. 114. 
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for nearly four years, by objections made by the 
legislatures of several of the States. The chief 
cause of delay was the refusal of some of the 
smaller States to assent to the Confederation un- 
less the vacant lands claimed by the larger States 
were recognized as the common property of the 
whole nation. Generous and patriotic concessions 
by the larger States at length removed this ob- 
stacle, and the first political union of the States 
was consummated — ^after an interval of nearly yb2^r 
years from the time^ of its recommendation by 
Congress. 

During this interval the Congress had to con- 
tinue to exercise the powers it had assumed in 
1775, and to carry on the government of the coun- 
try as best it could amidst the great and 'con- 
stantly growing diflSculties of its position. And 
so it had to struggle on — struggling and growing 
weaker in the struggle for want of the power in- 
dispensable to its eflBcient action, power (such as 
our present government now has) to reach and act 
not merely «pon the States, but upon the people of 
the States, individually; the power to make laws 
which, both for the States and the people of them, 
should be the supreme laws of the land, and the 
power to carry those laws into execution. All 
these are powers which, in a just construction of 
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its position as a revolutionary government created 
by the nation for the national salvation, Congress 
undoubtedly had the rightful authority to exercise 
— authority to issue decrees, and, through agents 
of its own appointment, to direct the execution of 
all measures essential to the safety of the nation. 

But this authority Congress did not exercise. 
The States, jealous of their State rights, were not 
disposed to be executors of the Congressional will, 
and Congress itself had no distinct executive 
agency to represent and enforce its decrees. In 
one instance only did it rise to the height of its 
supreme revolutionary authority, and that was 
when, in the dark day of disaster — almost of de- 
spair — it made Washington dictator. 

"In truth," says Mr. Curtis, "the revolutionary 
government was breaking down through its inhe- 
rent defects and the peculiar infelicity of its sit- 
uation. Above all it was breaking down from the 
want of a civil executive to take the lead in as- 
suming and exercising the powers implied in the 
great objects for which it was contendiagj " * 

But while the revolutionaiy government was 
thus struggling and failing, there were in all 
the States representative republican governments 

•Curtis*s Hist., Vol. I, p. 115. 
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— ^with a complete organization of the legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions — ^which had been 
formed at an early period of the revolution. But 
none of the political ideas and principles (so fa- 
miUar to the people) upon which these govern- 
ments were established were as yet thought of as 
applicable to the construction of a government for 
the United States. The national affairs were left 
to be conducted by a single body, without any 
proper distribution of its powers and instrumental- 
ities. The Union of the States was a merely feder- 
ative Union, and its government a mere assembly 
of State delegates, whose action as a government 
consisted in agreeing upon measures the execution 
of which depended upon the will and action of the 
several States. 

The revolutionary government was destined to 
fail. Its working had revealed its defects. Its 
failure demonstrated the radical insufficiency of a 
merely federative Union. But the people did not 
at once fully learn the lesson. A second experi- 
ment was needful to convince them that a merely 
federative Union was nothing but a rope of sand. 
Moreover, they had to learn that a government 
constituted upon such a basis, even if it could be 
made to answer in a war in which the several 
States had a common concern, was not sufficient in 
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time of peace, and that a different sort of union 
and a stronger government was necessary not only 
for the welfare of the nation, but even for the 
maintenance of republican liberty within the sev- 
eral States. This they were to learn from bitter 
experience, through which nations as well as indi- 
viduals have often to learn needful lessons of wis- 
dom for their highest good. 

The question, however, is only one of theory and 
of no practical moment. At all events, the passing 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the suc- 
cessful vindication of it, made us a nation in the 
fullest, completest sense. And most part of the 
American people will doubtless continue to please 
themselves by thinking and speaking of the 4th 
of July, 1776, as the birthday of the American 
nation. 



XXIII. 

THE AMEKICAN NATION: THE **OIiD 
CONFEDEBATION." 



The second Continental Congress — ^which met in 
1775 — was constituted not by the colonial govern- 
ments, but by the people of the several colonies. 
This presupposes a union of the people which may 
be called a national union, and the government it 
undertook a national government.* The powers 



* In ihe paper next bnt one before this, in speaking of the 
First Continental Congress— that of 1774—1 did not rightly ex- 
press my meaning when I said that **it was not a national gov- 
ernment, or a government of any sort." What I meant and 
should have said was that it could not properly be styled a 
national government because it was not a government at aU. It 
possessed none of the powers, and exercised none of the func- 
tions, of a government. It was rather a mere committee or 
deliberative council, convoked to consider what ought to be 
done for the defence of the country, and the prosecution of 
the war. It organized its own body; it passed declarations, 
addresses, recommendations, etc. It did nothing more. 
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assumed by this second Congress are those of a 
revohitionary government. After a trial of six 
years, it had, as we have seen, failed and broken 
down fi'om want of definite powers, and of the 
executive agencies indispensable to its effective 
action; from the jealousy of the States, and the 
indisposition of the people to co»operate with 
Congress in the exercise of the powers undoubt- 
edly implied in its constitution. In a word, it had 
failed and broken down precisely because the 
union of the States was practically nothing but a 
federative union. 

Yet notwithstanding the lesson its failure con- 
tained, the next government established was one 
standing expressly and exclusively on the basis of 
a purely federative union of independent sovereign 
States! 

This may seem strange. But it must be remem- 
bered that neither in July, 1776, when the revolu- 
tionary Congress directed a draft of Articles of 
Confederation to be prepared, nor in November, 
1777, when it adopted and recommended them to 
the States, nor during the four years while the 
ratification of the articles was pending, did the 
sense of the need of a different union and a 
stronger government enter fully into the clear con- 
sciousness of the people — though there were men 
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like Hamilton who saw that the Confederation 
was destined to prove a failure. 

It did prove a failure. 

In the first place, because of the weakness of the 
government it proceeded to establish. It created 
a federal government with such powers only as 
were expressly delegated to it by the Articles of 
Confederation. This government was vested in a 
Congress consisting in a single ^assembly, without 
any distinct distribution of the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial functions. But it was left desti- 
tute of the powers indispensably necessary to an 
eflfective general government. It had, indeed, less 
power than the revolutionary government might 
have exercised, and did exercise in the great emer- 
gency when it made Washington dictator. In 
fact its only real power was that of recommenda- 
tion. It could open its mouth, but its hands were 
tied; it could do nothing to make its recommenda- 
tions availing. It could not act directly upon the 
people of the country. It was utterly destitute of 
coercive authority to enable it to carry its own 
coyistitutional measures into eflfect. It was with- 
out power to make its laws valid by any sanction. 
It could not lay and levy taxes for the payment of 
loans or for the interest on the national debt, nor 
even for the ordinary expenses of government; all 
17 
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the power it had in this matter was " to ascertain 
the sums necessaiy to be raised for the service of 
the United States," and to apportion among the 
States respectively the quota due from each. But 
the laying and levying of these taxes was express- 
ly reserved to the States, leaving of course the 
time and mode of payment to the pleasure of the 
States. Congress had no exclusive power to issue 
paper money,, and thus protect the country from 
being flooded with a base currency, to the detri- 
ment of the pubUc faith and of private morals. It 
had no direct power to raise armies, and no power 
at all to regulate commerce, foreign or domestic. 
It could not protect the States in case of domestic 
insurrection or of hostile attacks by other Statea 
It could make treaties with foreign nations, but 
had no power to pass general laws or take any 
efiective measures to secure their observance by 
the States or by the people. This is but a meagre, 
incomplete statement of the defects of the Confed- 
eration. But it is enough to justify the observa- 
tion quoted by Mr. Story (from whom I know 
not), that "a government authorized to declare 
war, but relying on independent States for the 
means of prosecuting it; capable of contracting 
debts and of pledging the public faith for their 
payment, but depending on thirteen distinct sov- 
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ereignties foi* the preservation of that faith, could 
only be rescued from ignominy and contempt by 
finding those sovereignties administered by men 
exempt from the passions incident to human 
nature." 

But these "sovereignties" (self-styled such) were 
administered neither by angels nor by Washing- 
tons, and no wonder that things went on badly 
from the. outset Not through the fault of Con- 
gress. That body did all it could to carry on the 
government, and to maintain the faith and honor 
of the country. The fault was that of the States 
in not fulfilling the obligations imposed upon them 
by the terms of the Confederation. 

The raising of money for the government, even 
when the States responded with the greatest pos- 
sible promptitude to the requisitions of Congress, 
was a tardy operation, often involving the govern- 
ment in financial embarrassments, and defeating 
many of its best measures. But these evils were 
incalculably increased by want of promptitude and 
of good faith on the part of the States. 

The Articles of Confederation were ratified in 
1781, in the fifth year of the war for independence. 
The war went on for two years longer. Even dur- 
ing this period, when it might be expected that 
the pressiu-e of the yet undecided struggle against 
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the common foe would have dispoeed the States 
to unite in a faithful discharge of their obligations, 
the requisitions of Congress were sometimes totally 
disregarded, and, in some instances, its constitu- 
tional powers were resisted. By means of foreign 
loans the Congress was, however, enabled to carry 
on the government, and to prosecute the war to a 
successful termination. But from the moment the 
country was relieved from the pressure .of the war 
by the treaty of peace in 1783, affairs went on 
worse and worse. The government was in debt, 
the treasury empty, the credit of the Confederacy 
nearly destroyed, and, in spite of the most earnest 
remonstrances and even pathetic appeals of Con- 
gress, its constitutional requisitions were more and 
more disregarded by the States. 

At length, in February, 1786, Congress made its 
last appeal to the States — adopting a report which 
contains a sad disclosure of the state of the coun- 
try. " In the course of this inquiry," said the re- 
port, "it most clearly appeared that the requisi- 
tions of Congress for eight years past have been 
so irregular in their operation, so uncertain in 
their collection, and so evidently unproductive, 
that a reliance on them in future, as a source from 
whence moneys are to be drawn to discharge 
the engagements of the Confederation — definite as 
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they are in time and amount — wotdd be no Jess dis- 
honorable to the understandings of those who enter- 
tained such confidencey than it would be dangerous 
to the welfare and peace of the Union. ... It 
has become the duty of Congress to declare most 
expUcitly that the crisis has arrived when the peo- 
ple of these United States (by whose will and for 
whose benefit the federal government was insti- 
tuted) must decide whether they will support their 
rank as a nation by maintaining the public faith 
at home and abroad; or whether, for want of 
timely exertion in establishing a general revenue, and 
thereby giving strength to the Confederacy, they 
will hazard not merely the existence of the Union, 
but of those great and invaluable privileges for 
which they have so arduously and honorably con- 
tended." But the proposed measure was defeated 
by the refusal of New York to concur with it. 

The Confederation was tottering to its downfall 
Its days were numbered. It served a good pur- 
pose in several particulars, especially by its legisla- 
tion respecting the western territories, which cre- 
ated a bond of interest in maintaining the union. 
But events had proved that it was no fit govern- 
ment for a nation in time of peace. It was utterly 
destitute of the power to coerce delinquent States, 
or to compel obedience from the individual inhabi- 
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tants of the country — ^which is the essence of polit- 
ical sovereignty. It broke down because it was 
too feeble to stand. 

In the next place, the Confederation failed be- 
cause it was formed upon a principle which, as Mr. 
Kent says, "has proved pernicious or destnictive 
of all federal governments which have adopted 
the principle" — ^the principle, namely, of a mere 
^'league" The style of the Confederation was "the 
United States of America." But the quality of the 
union it formed was merely that of a league of 
thirteen States, each of them independent and sov- 
ereign. Such only it purported to be, and such it 
expressly called itself 

This principle of the Confederation was a con- 
tradiction to the real, actual, providential constitu- 
tion of the American nation; and no government 
standing on such a basis can endure. The actual 
working of the confederate government was full 
of inconsistencies growing out of this radical con- 
tradiction. And from the necessities of its posi- 
tion, the Congress was obliged to exercise, and did 
constantly exercise, sovereign powers incompati- 
ble with the idea of the asserted sovereignty of the 
several States — as in making treaties, and in other 
acts binding upon the nation. 

In jBne, it is no wonder that all wise, patriotic 
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men came at length to see and feel — ^what Hamil- 
ton, and some like him, had long seen and felt — 
that the salvation of the country could not come 
merely from a political union of the States, but 
that there must needs be also a political union of 
the people of the United States; and that a gen- 
eral government, with adequate powers, should be 
established by the sovereign will of the people of 
the American Nation. 



XXIV. 

THE AMEEIOAN NATION— THE CALL OF 

THE CONTENTION. 



Amidst a state of things bordering upon anarchy, 
the imbecility of the confederate government was 
the full demonstration of a truth which the history 
of all the confederacies or leagues of States, an- 
cient and modern, had established, namely: that 
" they are to be classed among the most defective 
institutions which have been erected by mankind 
for their security."* Happy for the people of the 
country at that time if they had learned frcrni his- 
tory the lesson it contains ; they would have been 
saved from many disasters entailed by their own 
unwisdom. But the great bulk of the people of a 
nation learn Uttle or nothing from the experience 
of other nations; and they are slow to learn from 
their own experience ; yet, under the discipline of 
Divine Providence they may be made to learn at 

♦ Kent, Com., Vol. I, p. 219. 
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length the lessons their own experience teaches. 
They are often left to eat the bitter fruit of their 
own doings until it becomes too bitter to be en- 
dured. Then, when they are ready to hearken to 
the voice of wisdom, Providence sends them sages 
and seers to open their eyes to the things that 
belong to their political salvation, and raises up 
great heroic leaders to lead them into the way of 
safety and peace. Such men as Washington and 
Hamilton were not made by the blindly working 
force of events; they were raised up by that Provi- 
dence which works in and through events. And 
so the people were led on under this Divine guid- 
ance until the needful lessons were learned — ^not 
all at once learned, not clearly learned by all, by 
some scarcely learned at all, yet still at last so 
learned by the bulk of the people as to secure the 
safety of the Union in the crisis of its fate. And 
whoever studies our political history during the 
period that intervened between the establishment 
of the old Confederation and the adoption of the 
new Constitution of the United States will find 
special reason to concur with Washington in rec- 
ognizing the Providence that presides over the 
destinies of nations. 

In September, 1786, delegates from several States 
met at Annapolis, "to take into consideration the 
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trade of the United States." At this meeting, 
through the influence of Hamilton, a report was 
adopted recommending a general convention of 
delegates from all the States, "to meet at Phila- 
delphia on the second Monday of May, then next, 
to take into consideration the situation of the 
United States; to devise such farther provisions 
as shall appear to them necessary to render the 
constitution of the federal government adequate to 
the exigencies of the Union, and to report such an 
act for that purpose to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, as, when agreed to by them, and 
afterward confirmed by the legislature of evety 
State, will eflEectually provide for the same."* 

Hamilton's cautious wording of this recommen- 
dation evinces the wisdom of that great states- 
man. He avoided the suggestion of any thing 
that would do violence to the existing constitution. 
Whatever reforms the convention might propose 
were to be submitted to Congress and to the 
States. No doubt he wished and hoped that some- 
thing more would result than any mere amend- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation. As far back 
as 1780 he had pointed out the defects of the Con- 



* Beport of the Annapolis Oonvention. Elliot's Debates, I, 
116. 
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federation, sketched the outline of a very different 
government, and suggested the calling of a con- 
vention to form it* 

The idea of such a convention was not new. It 
was in the thoughts of many persons prior to the 
Annapolis meeting. It had been broached in an 
able pamphlet published in 1781. In 1782 the 
legislature of New York recommended it, at the 
suggestion of Hamilton. In 1783 Hamilton in 
Congress proclaimed his wish that a general con- 
vention should be called. In 1784 the measure 
was much talked of among the members of Con- 
gress; and in the Winter of that year Noah Web- 
ster came out with the recommendation of "a new 
system of government which should act not on 
the States, but directly on individuals, and vest in 
Congress full power to carry its laws into effect." 
In 1785 the legislature of Massachusetts recom- 
mended the calling of a general convention. The 
matter was farther talked of among the mem- 
bers of Congress in 1786. All this previous to 
the Annapolis meeting. But Hamilton's letter to 
Mr. Duane — ^not published at the time — contains 
the first suggestion for a convention, and shows 
that he had conceived the main features of the 

* Hamilton's Letter to Mr. Duane, life, I, 284. 
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present Constitution of the United States, even 
before the Confederation itself was estabUshed.* 

The recommendation contained in the report of 
the Annapolis meeting was at once accepted by 
the legislature of Virginia, and delegates to the 
proposed convention were appointed. The report 
was also laid before Congress. It met with a cold 
reception from that body. And out of Congress, 
as well as in it, many doubts were entertained, 
and many objections raised. 

It was a momentous and critical period. The 
public credit was gone ; our commerce was nearly 
annihilated by the operation of the policy adopted 
by England, and wliich the Congress had no 
power to cope with ; everywhere there was distress 
from the pressure of private debts, and from a 
worthless currency. Then came the Shay's rebel- 
lion in Massachusetts — the last palmary proof of 
the imbecility of the Confederation — ^revealing the 
dangers of an anarchy which the government was 
utterly powerless to avert or repress. Meanwhile, 
though the necessity for a stronger government 
was getting every day more and more stringent, 
the Congress, instead of acting, occupied itself in 
debating the objections to a convention. Wash- 

♦ See Curtis's «« History of the Constitution," VoL I, p. 350. 
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ington from Mount Vernon watched the disor- 
dered state of affairs with deep distress, and segms 
almost to have lost for once his patience. During 
the Shay's rebellion he wrote, October 31st, 1786, 
to Henry Lee — a member of the confederate Con- 
gress — in this strain : " You talk, my good sir, of 
employing influence to appease the present tu- 
mults in Massachusetts. I know not where that 
influence is to be found, or, if attainable, that it 
would be a proper remedy for the disorders. In- 
flvence is not governmenL Let us have a gov- 
ernment by which our lives, liberties, and prop- 
erty will be secured, or let us know the worst at 
once."* No wonder he was out of patience, and 
looked to a general convention as the only resort. 
At a later date, March 10th, 1787, only a few 
weeks before the time appointed for the assem- 
bling of the convention, writing to Mr. Jay, he 
speaks in strong and memorable terms of "the 
thirst for power, and the bantling — I had liked to 
have said the monster — sovereignty which has 
taken such fast hold of the States individually."! 
The report of the Annapolis meeting was at 
length taken into consideration by Congress, and 

* Washington's Works, IX, 204. 

t Quoted by Mulford, "Nation," p. 333. 
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a report by a committee admitted that the Con- 
federation required amendments, and that the pro- 
posed convention was the best mode of effecting 
them. But this report was met by the objec- 
tion from many members that the measure would 
go to weaken the federal authority by involving 
the sanction of Congress to an unconstitutional or 
extra-constitutional proceeding. But events were 
leading the nation onward. The wretched disor- 
ders and dangers of the time, and especially the 
alarm created by the insurrection in Massachusetts, 
rapidly brought about a state of public opinion, 
during the winter of 1787, which forced Congress 
to yield and accept the convention. The event, 
however, which decisively determined its action 
was the passage of a resolution by the legislature 
of New York instructing its delegation in the con- 
federate Congress, "to move in Congress for an 
act recommending to the States composing the 
Union that a convention of representatives from 
the said States respectively, be held . . . for 
the purpose of revising the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, ... by such alterations and amend- 
ments as a majority of the representatives in such 
convention shall judge proper and necessary to 
render them adequate to the preservation and sup- 
port of the Union." This resolution was passed 
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on the 17th of FebiTiary, 1787. Its passage was 
due to the great influence of Hamilton, and the 
wording of it is marked by the same consummate 
wisdom which was shown by that great statesman 
in wording the report of the Annapolis meeting. 

And now at last, on the 21st of February, 1787, 
a resolution was moved and carried in Congress 
recommending a convention to meet on the second 
Monday of May ensuing, for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, all the altera- 
tions and amendments to be reported to Congress, 
to be agreed upon in Congress, and confirmed by 
the States. Thus the formation of the new gov- 
ernment was to be placed under the direct sanc- 
tion of the old one. This was a provision of great 
importance in the state of things then existing; 
and for it the country was chiefly indebted to the 
wisdom and influence of Hamilton. 

At the time appointed, the 14th of May, 1787, 
the Convention assembled in Philadelphia. On the 
17th of September following, it completed its work 
of framing the Constitution of the United States, 
directing that it should be laid before the confed- 
erate Congress, and declaring their opinion that 
it should afterward be submitted to a convention 
of delegates chosen in each State by the people 
thereof under a recommendation of its legislature 
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for their assent They farther declared it as their 
opinion that as soon as nine States had assented 
to the Constitution, Congress should provide for 
carrying the same into effect; and they added sev- 
eral recommendations upon this point, and also ad- 
dressed a letter to Congress explaining the reasons 
for their action. 

On the 28th of September Congress received the 
report of the Convention, and unanimously re- 
solved "that the said report, with the resolutions 
and letter accompanying the same, be transmitted 
to the several legislatures in order to be submitted 
to a convention of delegates chosen in each State 
by the people thereof, in conformity with the re- 
solves of the Convention."* 

The people of eleven States having accepted the 
Constitution, the requisite measures were taken by 
Congress and by the States for carrying it into 
effect; and on the 4th of March, 1788, the new 
government went into operation. 

Thus at length was estabUshed a written con- 
stitution, not of the American Nation (for that 
already pre-existed) but of its government — a con- 
stitution of government enacted by the nation, and 
standing not (as did the confederate government) 

— _^^ 

* Journal of Conyention, app. 391-2. Journal of Congress, 99. 
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in contradiction with the unwritten, real, or con- 
genital constitution of the nation, but in harmony 
with it. The old confederation was peacefully 
subverted — the confederate government itself be- 
coming the willing agent for its own subversion I 
Which is something to be noted and to be thank- 
ful for. 



XXV. 

THE AMEEICAN NATION: THE PRAMINa 
OP THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 



In concluding the last paper, I merely summed 
up the result of the calUng of the convention of 
1787, without going into any detail of what passed 
in that body during its session of four months, or 
of the proceedings of the several State legislatures 
during the twelve months that followed while the 
assent of the States was pending. But the events 
of this period of sixteen months are full of interest 
and instruction to the student of our political his- 
tory. They show how true, it is that the well- 
being of nations — ^no less than that of individuals 
— comes only "through much tribulation." 

It was in the old State House at Philadelphia, 
in the chamber where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was passed, that the convention assembled 
on the 14th of May, 1787, with Washington in the 
chair. The rules of order adopted were mostly the 
same as those of the confederate Congresa Each 
State by its delegation present was to have one 
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vote; seven States to be a quorum; all committees 
to be appointed by ballot; the sessions to be held 
with closed doors. An injunction of secrecy was 
imposed on the debates, and the members were 
not even permitted to take copies of entries on 
the journal. The seal of secrecy was never for- 
mally removed. The journal was confided to the 
custody of Washington, ''subject to the order of 
Congress, if ever formed under the constitution ! " 
So far was the convention from being confident 
that their work would be accepted by the nation. 
They were far from being satisfied with it them- 
selves. Some for some reasons, some for others, 
thought it objectionable. They put it forth not 
as the best possible scheme, but the best they 
could agree upon. The journal was published by 
order of Congress in 1819. Mr. Madison wrote out 
during the session an account of the debates and 
proceedings of every day, which, with other pa- 
pers of his, was published by oixler of Congress 
in 1840, under the title of "The Madison Papers." 
In these documents may be found the materials 
for a pretty fiill understanding of what passed 
within the closed doors of the convention. I do 
not propose to go into a detailed account of all 
that passed, but only to glance at some things 
particularly worthy of notice. 
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As to the character of the members of this body. 
The men composing it were selected from among 
the most illustrious men in the nation. Many of 
them were persons of high talent, and some of 
them had gone through a long course of training 
in the public service. Mr. Madison, who knew 
them well, thus writes of them: "I feel it," he 
says, "a duty to express my profound and solemn 
conviction, derived from my intimate opportunity 
of observing and appreciating the views of the con- 
vention, collectively and individually, that there 
never was an assembly of men, charged with a 
great and arduous trust, who were more exclu- 
sively and anxiously devoted to the object com- 
mitted to them than were the members of the 
federal convention of 1787 to the object of devis- 
ing and proposing a constitutional system which 
should best supply the defects of that which it 
was to replace, and best secure the permanent lib- 
erty and happiness of their country."* 

This tribute is undoubtedly just. These men 
were honest and earnest patriots, animated by a 
^ common desire and purpose to discharge faith- 
fully the trust reposed in them. 



* Madison Papers, YoL II, p. 718, '*Iiitrodaction to tlie 
Debates in Convention. " 
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In what way they undertook to do it is the next 
thing to be looked at. It soon became apparent 
that on this question there was among them a 
great diversity, and on some points of essential 
importance a strong conflict of opinions. This is 
not strange. The people of the country were at 
tliat time, and for a considerable time before had 
been, divided into two great political parties, 
known as the National party and the State Eights 
party. Naturally enough the members of the con- 
vention were divided in the same way. The dif- 
ferences between them were so earnestly and te- 
naciously maintained that on several occasions the 
convention was on the point of breaking up with- 
out coming to any agreement. 

The first great question that arose was this: 
Shall the convention restrict itself to framing 
amendments to the Articles of Confederation? 

On the one hand, it was insisted that nothing 
more was necessary to supply the acknowledged 
defects of the existing system than to vest in the 
confederate Congress larger powers. It was con- 
tended, also, that by the terms of its appointment 
the convention had no authority to devise or pro- 
pose any thing subversive of the principle of the 
confederate system. 

On the other liand, it was maintained by num- 



1 
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bers of the wisest and most patriotic men in the 
assembly that no mere grant of larger powers to 
the Congress would answer any adequate purpose 
so long as the government stood in the vicious 
principle of a mere league of confederate States. 
And they in their turn contended that by the 
terms of their appointment it had been expressly 
made the duty of the convention to frame such 
"alterations as would render the federal govern- 
ment adequate to the exigencies of government 
and the preservation of the Union." In their opin- 
ion this could be done only by putting the gov- 
ernment upon an entirely different foundation. 
Besides, it was to be remembered that the conven- 
tion had no power to ordain and enact any thing — 
whether in the way of amendment of the exist- 
ing system or the substitution of a different one'. 
They were empowered only to devise and propose. 
Whatever they might devise and propose was to 
be submitted for acceptance or rejection to the peo- 
ple of the several States. The question about au- 
thority was, therefore, of no practical importance. 
This view prevailed. It was decided by a large 
majority to frame the scheme of an entirely new 
government. How to organize its powers was 
the next great problem. On some points they 
came readily to an agreement. It was resolved 
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by a nearly unanimous vote that the government 
should consist in three co-ordinate departments — 
"a supreme legislative, executive, and judiciary." 
But as to the construction of these departments, 
the relative weight of the States in each, and the 
powers which each department should possess, 
there were great diflFerences of opinion and long 
and earnest debates. 

With respect to the legislative department, all 
the States except Pennsylvania voted in favor 
of dividing it into two branches — a House of Rep- 
resentatives and a Senate. The mode of represen- 
tation and the rule of suffrage in both were next 
taken into consideration. "As the discussions pro- 
ceeded the members became divided into two par- 
ties upon the general subject; the one was for a 
popular basis and a proportionate representation in 
both branches; the other was in favor of an equal 
representation by States in both."* 

Pending the decision of these questions — espe- 
cially that of the mode of representation in the 
Senate — ^the debates became not only intensely 
excited but even acrimonious, threatening a dis- 
solution of the convention. "Reason and argu- 
ment became powerless to persuade. Patriotism, 

* Curtis, Vol. n, p. 36. 
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for a moment, lost its sway over men who would 
at any time have died for their common country. 
Not mutterings only, but threats even were heard 
of an appeal to some foreign ally by the smaller 
States, if the larger ones should dare to dissolve 
the Union by an unjust scheme of government." * 
At this juncture Ellsworth of Connecticut, on 
behalf of the smaller States, oflFered to accept a 
proportional representation in the lower house pro- 
vided that every State should be allowed an equal 
vote in the Senate. He accordingly moved "that 
in the second branch each State should have an 
equal vote." The effect of this would be of course 
to make the government partly national and partly 
federal. But he urged it as the only measure 
that would save the Union. Madison, Wilson, and 
King strenuously resisted this compromise. When 
the question was put five States voted for it, five 
against it, and the vote of Georgia was divided. 
Thus the motion was defeated. Abraham Baldwin 
was the member fi*om Georgia who by dividing 
his State prevented a decision of tlie question. 

• The convention was thus brought to a stand. 
The attempt to frame a constitution must be aban- 
doned unless some compromise could be found. A 

• Curtis, VoL II, p. 140. 
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committee of one member from each State was 
appointed (July 2d) to devise some way of set- 
tling the whole question of representation. In this 
committee the former struggle was renewed, one 
party contending for a proportionable representa- 
tion in both branches of Congress, the other for an 
equal representation • by the States in both. But 
after three days' conference they were able to 
agree upon a report which, with some modifi- 
cations, was adopted by the convention. In the 
final result it was determined that the ratio of 
representation in the lower house (elected by a 
popular vote) should be one member for every 
thirty thousand inhabitants, in which three fifths 
of the slaves should be computed; that each State 
not having that number should be entitled to 
one representative; that in the Senate each State 
should have an equal representation; and, finally, 
that the African slave-trade should not be prohib- 
ited by law until after twenty years. 

Thus were established what have been com- 
monly called the grand " compromises of the con- 
stitution." * 



* On the question of representation in the lower honse the 
ratio had been fixed at one member for eYeij forty thousand 
inhabitants. Gorham moved to redace the minimum to one 
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I can not conclude this paper without referring 
to a memorable scene in the convention. At the 
time when the debates on representation became 
so heated and bitter as to threaten a dissolution 
of the assembly, the venerable Franklin (then in 
his eighty-second year), alarmed at the state of 
feeling displayed, rose and Endeavored to allay 
the rising storm. His speech was one that should 
find a place in every account of the proceedings 
of the assembly: "Mr. President," said he, "the 
small progress we have made after four or five 
weeks of close attendance and continual reasonings 
with each other; our different sentiments on al- 
most every question — several of the last producing 
as many noes as ayes; is, methinks, a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of the human under- 
standing. We, indeed, seem to feel our own want 
of political wisdom, since we have been running 
all about in search of it. We have gone back to 
ancient history for models of government, and 
examined the different forms of those republics 
which, having been originally formed with the seeds 
of their own dissolution, now no longer exist; and 



for every thirty thousand. In rising to put the vote Wstshington 
said he would be pleased if that were done. It wsts at once 
unanimously carried. 
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we have viewed modem states all round Europe, 
but find none of their constitutions suitable to our 
circumstances. In this situation of this assembly, 
groping, as it were, in the dark, to find political 
truth, how has it happened, sir, that we have not 
hitherto once tli ought of humbly applying to the 
Father of Lights to illuminate our understandings? 
"In the beginning of the contest with Britain, 
when we were sensible of danger, we had daily 
prayers in this room for the Divine protection! 
Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they were gra- 
ciously answered. All of us, who were engaged 
in the struggle, must have obsei*ved frequent in- 
stances of a superintending Providence in our favor. 
To that kind Providence we owe this happy op- 
portunity of consulting in peace on the means 
of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful Friend? or 
do we not need His assistance? I have lived a 
long time; and, the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of this truth, that God governs 
in the affairs of men! And if a sparrow can not 
fall to the ground without His notice, is it possi- 
ble that an empire can rise without His aid? We 
have been assured in the Sacred Writings that 
'except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.' I firmly believe this; and I 
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also believe that without His concurring aid we 
shall succeed in this political building no better 
than the builders of Babel; we shall be divided by 
our little, partial, local interests, our projects will 
be confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
a reproach and a byword to future ages. And, 
what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this 
unfortunate instance, despair of establishing gov- 
ernment by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, 
war, and conquest. 

" I therefore beg leave to move that henceforth 
prayers, imploring the assistance of heaven, and its 
blessings on our deliberations, be held in this as- 
sembly every morning before we proceed to busi- 
ness, and that one or more of the clergy of this 
city be requested to officiate in that service." 

What a scene! What a picture it presents to 
our mind's eye. Franklin's motion, however, was 
evaded, because, as Madison says, it was feared 
that beginning to have prayers at that late day 
would alarm the public by creating the impres- 
sion that matters were already desperate. About 
which a number of reflections might be suggested. 



XXVI. 

THE AMERICAN NATION: THE COMPLE- 

TION AND RATIFICATION OF THE 

NEW CONSTITUTION. 



Having disposed, in the way we have seen, of the 
question on representation in the national legis- 
lature, the convention proceeded to complete the 
organization of the legislative department and to 
constitute the national executive and judiciary. I 
do not propose to follow closely the course of their 
proceedings. The questions involved were dis- 
cussed in committee of the whole, and the action 
of the convention was upon the report of that 
committee, which, after various amendments, was 
adopted, and the scheme of government which the 
report embodied was referred (July 24th) to a com- 
mittee of detail to be put into the form of a consti- 
tution. This committee consisted of Mr. Rutledge, 
Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Ellsworth, and 
Mr. Wilson. On the 6th of August they reported 
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the draft of a constitution in twenty-three articles. 
This draft, taken up clause by clause, was under 
debate until the 8th of September, and many ma- 
terial alterations were made in it before its adop- 
tion. It was then referred to a special committee 
— consisting of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. G. 
Morris, Mr. Madison, and Mr. King — "to revise 
the style and arrange the articles." On the 12th 
of September this committee made their report; 
and the constitution thus prepared was, after some 
farther amendments, finally adopted by the formal 
vote of all the States present in convention, on the 
last day of its session, September 17th. 

"Done in convention by the unanimous consent 
of all the States present," were the words of the 
certification sent to the confederate Congress along 
with the instrument ordered to be "laid before" 
that body. But it was "done" by eleven of the 
twelve States represented in the convention. New 
York had no vote, not being regarded officially 
as one of "the states present^ Early in July Mr. 
Yates and Mr. Lansing, delegates from that State, 
denying the authority of the convention to frame 
a new government, had withdrawn from the body, 
leaving their colleague, Hamilton, alone; since that 
time the vote of New York had never been taken. 
Hamilton, by himself singly, had no power to cast 
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the vote of his State. So it was the eleven other 
States whose "unanimous consent" was certified. 
It was the earnest wish of the majority of the 
members present that the adoption of the constitu- 
tion should be attested by the individual signatures 
of all the delegates from the States represented. 
The venerable Franklin, with his characteristic 
disposition and talent for pouring oil on troubled 
waters, earnestly tried to secure a unanimous sign- 
ing, by suggesting that the proposed form of attes- 
tation, "done by the consent of the States present," 
merely expressed a matter of fact denied by no 
one, and might be signed without implying the 
personal approval of the constitution by the sign- 
ers. Hamilton, with loyal and magnanimous pa- 
triotism, urged the terrible mischief that might 
ensue from refusing to sign it. "No man's ideas," 
he said, "were more remote from the plan than 
his own. But is it possible to deliberate between 
anarchy and confusion on the one side and the 
chance of good on the other?" These appeals 
were efi'ectual in securing the signatures of several 
of the disaffected members. In the upshot the 
instrument was signed by thirty-nine of the dele- 
gates, being all of them that were present in con- 
vention on that day except three — Mr. Eandolph 
and Mr. Mason of Virginia, and Mr. Gerry of 
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Massachusetts — ^who persistently refused to sign. 
"Washington subscribed in his twofold quality of 
"President of the Convention and Deputy from 
Virginia." Then followed the signatures of the 
other members set opposite to the name of their re- 
spective States. Against that of New York stood 
the single name of "Alexander Hamilton from 
New York." It was thought of much importance 
to have the weight of his great name among the 
signers. 

It is to be recollected that the whole number of 
delegates chosen by the States was sixty-five. Of 
these ten never once attended; so that the number 
of acting members was fifty fi^ve^ of whom sixteen 
did not sign the constitution. Three of them were 
present, and as we have seen, stoutly reiused to 
sign. The remaining thirteen were not present. 
Some of them were known to be in favor of adopt- 
ing the constitution and some of them opposed to 
it. Of the thirty-nine who signed it not one man, 
it is believed, was thoroughly satisfied with all its 
provisions. None had a stronger feeling of its ob- 
jectionable features than Washington, and Frank- 
lin, and Hamilton, and Madison, and Pinckney; 
yet, in common with the other signers, they patri- 
otically accepted it as the best thing that could be 
agreed upon. And so it went forth to be ratified 
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or rejected by "the people of the United States," 
and the august body that firamed it, haying com- 
pleted its work, dissolved itself 

As in all the measures that led to the call of the 
convention, so in all the proceedings in that body, 
not one among the eminent men that took a lead- 
ing part exerted so great an influence as Hamilton. 
Unable to secure the framing of a constitution con- 
formed to his own views of what a purely national 
republican government should be, he bent all the 
force of his unrivalled statesmanship, his wisdom, 
talent, tact, and eloquence to securing for it as far 
as possible the strength and energy requisite to 
make it as efficient a government for the nation 
as the States in point of fact possessed for the 
States. Mr. Johnson of Connecticut, the chairman 
of the special committee "to revise the style and 
arrange the articles" of the constitution agreed 
upon, bears this testimony: "If^" said he, "the 
constitution does not succeed on trial, Hamilton 
is less responsible for the result than any other 
member; for he fully and frankly pointed out to 
the convention what. he apprehended were the in- 
firmities to which it was liable. And if it should 
answer the fond expectations of the public, the 
community will be more indebted to Hamilton 

19 
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than to any other member; for after Its essential 
outlines were agreed to, he labored most inde- 
fatigably to heal those infirmities, and to guard 
against the evils to which they might expose it." 
This testimony is the more noticeable as coming 
from the person who proposed the first great com- 
promise of the Constitution — the concession, name- 
ly, to every State of an equal vote in the Senate.* 
Another testimony to Hamilton's influence has 



* Mr. 4*011118011 was one of the ablest men in the convention. 
At the time when the "Virginia plan" and the "New Jersey 
plan" were under debate, he first suggested the compromise 
above-mentioned, which, though not then accepted, was .subse- 
quently adopted, and gave in fact a leading character to the con- 
stitution. In my account of the debate on the subject of repre- 
sentation, I ought to have specially adverted to Mr. Johnson's 
speech. I can do no better now than to cite a portion of it here: 

"It appears to me," he said, "that the Jersey plan has for 
its principal object the preservation of the State governments. 
So far it is a departure from the plan of Virginia, which, al- 
though it concentres in a distinct national government, is not 
totally independent of that of the States. A gentleman from 
New York [Hamilton], with boldness and decision proposed a 
system totally different from both; and though he has been 
praised by every body, he has been supported by none. How 
can the State governments be secured on the Virginia plan? 
I could have wished that the supporters of the Jersey system 
could have satisfied themselves with the principles of the Vir- 
ginia plan, and that the individuality of the States could be 
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been given by the distinguished French historian, 
Guizot. "Hamilton," said he "must be classed 
among the men who have best known the vital 
principles and fundamental conditions of a gov- 
ernment; not of such a government as this, but 
of a government worthy of its mission and its 
name. There is not in the constitution of the 
United States an element of order, of force, of 
duration, which he has not poioerfuUy contributed 
to introduce into it and to cause it to predominate." * 
Washington, and Madison, and Jay, and other 
leading members of the convention, who held with 
Hamilton that the new constitution was the best 
that at this epoch could be obtained, and that its 



supported. It is agreed on all hands that a portion of govem- 
ment is to be left to the States. How can this be done? It 
can he done by joining the States in their legislative capaeily with 
the right of appointing the second branch of the legislature to repre- 
sent the States individually,** 

I have quoted this speech as it is given on p. 169 of the 
<* Secret Debates.'* The adoption of Mr. Johnson's suggestion 
practicallj put an end to the contest between the two conflict- 
ing S3rstems. It established the distinctive' and peculiar char- 
acter of the government created by the Constitution — ^making 
it neither a porely national nor a purely federal system but a 
mixture of both. 

* J. C. Hamilton's edition of the Fsderalist, Introduction, 
p. IxxvL 
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adoption or a dissolution of the Union was the 
only alternative, were nevertheless full of doubts 
and fears as to its successftil working. 

The convention having finished its work, it re- 
mained to be decided whether it would be acepted 
by the people. In the several State legislatures 
and conventions it found earnest supporters and 
vehement opponents. The debates need not be 
here recited ; they turned mainly on questions that 
had been before agitated in the convention. 

Pending the decision Hamilton threw the whole 
force of his great influence into the scale. The 
series of papers in defence of the new system put 
out by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay — ^most of them 
written by Hamilton — were of great weight in 
securing its final ratification. The Federalist, if 
we consider the great rapidity with which its suc- 
cessive numbers were thrown off — sixty-five in less 
than a year — and the quality of their contents, is 
a marvellous work. " Have you read the Federal-' 
ist ? " asked Talleyrand of an eminent diplomat, at 
the time when it first appeared in France. " No," 
was the answer. "Eead it, then — read it!" said 
he. Guizot at a later day said that of its kind it 
was "the greatest work known to him." The 
Edinhurg Review (No. 24) declared " it would have 
done honor to the most illustrious statesmen of 
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ancient or modem times;" and Blacktoood^s Mag' 
azine (January, 1825) said " it is a work that alto- 
gether has no parallel" 

There is yet, however, something more to be 
considered, which relates not only to the authors 
of 'this work, but to all those who concurred with 
them in supporting the new system, and that 
is the patriotic self-abnegation with which they 
sacrificed their own personal preferences. They 
advocated the ratification of a scheme to which 
they all had serious objections, because at this 
crisis they could. see no other way by which the 
Union could be maintained and the welfare of* the 
country secured. 
• •••••••■•• 

The constitution having been ratified by the 
people of eleven States, the new government went 
into operation on the 4th of March, 1789. In 
November following it was adopted by North Car- 
olina, and in May, 1790, by Khode Island; and 
thus, at last, all the original thirteen States became 
united under one general government. 

In concluding this account of the formation of 
our written constitution, I wish to call attention 
to the important distinction (already before ad- 
verted to) that this constitution did not constitute 
us a nation, but only constituted a government for 
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the nation. The United States as a sovereign 
nation pre-existed to the enactment of this consti- 
tution — otherwise there would have been no sover- 
eign power any where to enact it. It was enacted 
by the nation acting under its original, unwritten, 
Providential constitution — a constitution which 
recognized for its fundamental principle the sov- 
ereignty of the people of the United States, as a 
people existing in distinct State organizations, sep- 
arate commonwealths, independent of each other, 
yet as States in the Union invested with certain 
rights and bound by certain obligations. This, all 
theories apart, is simply matter of fact. 

But constitutions — ^whether of a nation, or of 
its government — are liable to perpetual changes, 
which under Divine providence get themselves per- 
petually made to meet the exigencies of changed 
times. It is well it is so. The government that 
suits the needs of one pentury may be entirely 
unsuited to the needs of the next. We have this 
year entered upon an epoch which will most likely 
be marked by changes of the greatest importance 
in the organic law of our government. 



In the series of papers from the XVI Ith to 
the XXVIth, and which may properly enough be 
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termed political, I have not written in the spirit 
of a mere political partisan. What I have had 
most at heart was to signalize the Divine founda- 
tion on which the sovereignty of the State rests — 
as being the necessary underlying principle of all 
sound and solid political science. And I have 
aimed to illustrate historically in reference to our 
nation the great truth so solemnly recognized (as 
we have seen) by Washington and Franklin — ^that 
God reigns in the nffairs of men. 

On the theoretical question: Whether the sev- 
eral States in the Federal Union are or ever were 
in their mutually independent severalty inherently 
possessed of the attribute of sovereignty in its large 
and proper sense (namely, as the summum jus im- 
perii) and in virtue of it enacted the present Con- 
stitution; — on this fundamental question I adopt 
in application to our political system the doctrine 
of Chief Justice Marshall, Mr. Justice Story, and 
Chancellor Kent. The judicial opinions delivered 
by Mr. Marshall and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court during the thirty-five years that he presided 
in that body, cover every important controverted 
point on the meaning of the Constitution as to 
the nature, origin and powers of the government 
it established. Indeed the two cases of McCvUock 
vs. Maryland, and Cohens vs. Virginia, may almost 
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be said to go to that extent. The decisions iu 
these cases, together with the arguments of the 
eminent counsel on both sides (as contained in 
Wheaton's Reports, VoL iv, p. 362, and Vol. vi, p. 
264) are well worthy the earnest attention of every 
student of our Constitution. 

What if the decisions in these cases had every- 
where been practically acquiesced in as author- 
itative determinations established by the Supreme 
Court in its quality of final interpreter of the Con- 
stitution ! What a difference it might have made 
in the history of our country! But it was not so 
to be. A sterner than a judicial arbitrament was 
to be invoked. God the Orderer knows his own 
purposes. It is for us to beUeve in his wisdom 
and righteousness. 
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